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In two volumes. Price $4.00, se? 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chapters. 


‘Phe American Commonwealth 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., author of * The Holy Roman Empire, 
deen. Intwo volumes. Third Edition. Revised throughout and much 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. Vol. I., 724 pages, price $1.75, vet. Vol. IL, over 


2.25, wet. The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00, nev. 


*.* The work has been thoroughly brought down to date, and includes new chapters as 1 


The Tammany Ring in New York City; the Home of the Nation; the South since the War; Present and 
Future of the Negro. 


‘This is the most complete, compact, and detailed account of the American Commonwealth that has y« 
soever. .  . One must .ook far and w ide. through dozens of volumes, for anything like the information at 
The whole subject. in all its relations, is carefully and fully digested, and no effort has been spared to pre 
manifold institutions. . . . Betwee. Englishmen and Americans this work is an indissoluble bond of un 
expression."*— Boston Herald. 


“This general outline of Mr. Bryce’s most important book is given in the hope that it may help creat 
can can afford to remain ignorant of it. His education will be incomplete as a preparation for his duties asa 
toa sound judgment and a noble purpose which are here given ""—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudice es and to hel 
sor Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a message of good will from. one nation to another 


‘**This work will be invaluable . . . to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superfici 
he lives, and of the differences between it and those of other countries . The fact is that no writer has ever att 
of our political system. founded upon such length of observation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and 
We have here a storehouse of political information regarding America such as no otber writer, American t 
remain a standard even for the American reader.**—-New York Tribune. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vv 


Sources of the Constitution : 
of the United States The United States. 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By C. Etuis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edin.). | By Gotpwin Situ . (Oxon 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00, net. 


“The volume is one which merits the most careful attention of the students 
of our institutions, since it presents more fully and proves more conclusively 
than does any other work the theory that our constitt ition was not, as Mr. Glad 
stone said, ‘a most wonderful work struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,’ but is rather an embodiment in a logical form of institutions 
which had been the growth of centuries. . . . One of the most interesting « hap- sav that no one before Mr. Smith has attempted the feat, and that he has the 
ters of Mr. Stevens's volume is that in which he treats of the judiciary thas | eld to himself.” : 
been generally admitted that th+ model of our state courts is English, but s nas asain 
distinguished an authority as Sir Henry Maine says that there is no exact prece “ It is at 1 of condensation and lucidity. In no othe 
d-nt for our supreme court either in the ancient or modern world. Mr Stevens, sa . ff eld wered so succinetiv an well Of the five chapters, the first 
however, shows ax we take it most conclusively that in no particular does our | jogis wit! h the Colonial epoch, the second with the Revolutionary period. the 
coustitution more conform to English models than in this very matter of the third and fo urth review the history of the Federal Government to the out 
supreme court, and that in every respect it rests upon colonial and English prece- | preak of the Civil War. and the fifth de picts the era of rupture and recon 
dents.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. struction We have marked certain passages for extract, but the truth is that 

** Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than English sources, but | almost every page is enriched with striking comments that cause the reader to 
his work covers so large a field—and one so different from that oee upied by pre carefully reconsider. if not to change, his views of historical persons and 
vious investigators—that he gains the advantage of a point of view which is | events.“— New York Sun 
inclusive, and, while presenting his theories with force and tact, esc apes the 
narrowness of statément which is a apt to characterize the work of a special | * Professor Goldwin Smith always writes with a trenchant pen, but he has 
pleader.”—Philadelph a Evening Bulletin | never written anything so incisive in style and so interesting The Outlook 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY, 
1492-1871. 





It is a literary masterpiec readable as a nove 
compression without dryness, and its brilliancy without any rhetor 
or display Wt American could, with so broad a grasy 
style, bave rehearsed our political history from Columbus 
lecimo pages of open type. o1 1d have manifested greater 
judgment of men and events in a period of four centuries 


book is the 
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Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIon ” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
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Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los 4 ngeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


A 


CONNECT TICUT, New Have en, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


|7257 END IN STITUTE, School for 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion aeernrt- 
Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





ConneEcTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. ? 
YE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 





ILuinors, Chicago, 708 Chamber of eo 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAI 

Law Department of Lake Forest hed ersity. Two 
and three year course. For information address 
E. Barrett, LL.B., Secretary. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. _ 1 
7.TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH FRENCH, 
and German School —_ ‘ae Ladies reopens § Sep. 
tember 20, 1894. Principa - 
ss S. 


Miss M. C. CARTER. . R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 

tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass.Institute of Technology isa specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation —_ for College (with or without Greek) 
and for busines 
Chemistry ona Phy sics are 
work. 


taught by laboratory 


Massac “nv SETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 


School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


Law 





Massac OTS Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
ISS LEWI: 
hadi AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


" Massacnu SETTS, Cambridg e. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or em. 
All the advantages of family life combined with 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and oo 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, , Principal. 


" MASsacnusErTs Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—A home school eo thorough education. 


Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
25th Year. JAMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 





Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. Cw. ROYAL (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 6 , West Street. 
OHN W. DAIZELLV PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 


School. Send for Catalogue. 

i} ISS LUPTON has prepared girls to 
l pass without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission. There are at present 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati 
and the Chicago University. 


Onno, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 


e pils from 
niversity, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD. 

4 ing and Day School.—26th year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 

minationsare held in the school by an examiner from 

the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ISS COMEGY S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boar ling-School 

for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 





_Ample grounds f« for outdoor exercise. 2 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
A TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 
M* RS. JOH N McGIN NIS, Jr.. OF NE Ww 
York, has taken an apartment, No 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer- 


ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
Whi'e, New York Evening Post. 


7T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, A.bany, N. Y. 
—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 





F:ducational. 


Museum of Fine: Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in Souwing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, mode'ling, and decorative design. and also in 
artistic ceetemy and pose. Principal instruc- 
tors: F Benson, E. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing ye Paintin ¥ Sire, William Stone (Decora- 
tive peage). &, L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M D, 
eee 4 and A. K. Cross (Perspective) Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZ ABE TH LOMBARD, Manager. | 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. -CarL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences: superior cui- 
sine Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 


‘. : COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY 
CHESTER Pa. 33p YEAR, Winter.term begins Jan. 9,’95. 
Civil Engineering C.E.). Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). 
PREPARATORY CourRsFs in English and Classics. 
Infantry, Artillery, and C — Drills. 
Catalogues of Ce ol. € 1. HYATT, Pres. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New sy mnasium; cottage dormitories; Improved course 
of study; best modern methods For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AT ATHENS 

Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 

number of earnest students. 

_Sead for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT. 


RIVERVIEW ACA 


D ’ 
poucaitheroe: N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary 











of War. 
B ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 





7 nian ele. 
ANTED—~A LADY COMPANION 


for an old lady. Must be a good reader, energe- 

tic, pleasant, bright, and generally agreeable. Refer- 
ences required and given 

. J. GLAsGow, JR., No. 3656 Washington Boulevard, 


_ St. Louis, Mo. — 

A MECHANICAL ENGIN VEER ( VALE a 

two degrees) desires a permanent connection 

with some university or scientific school. Eight years’ 

ractical experience. Address S. A. R., 13 Bellevue 
street, Boston. 

N AMHERST GRADUATE — SIX 

years’ experience in College and University Li- 


braries, 2 years in a hi h-class pny | House,wishes 
a a position. Address *' W.,” care of the Nation. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—POSITION 
wanted by highly educated pone ey oo rapid 
poaman: expert accountant. J. M. burch St., 


ANSK "RIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices. 
R. A., Columbia College, 


UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M., 17 Plympton St, 
Cambridge, "Mass. 


ARVARD — ~ Tutoring for 4A dmission.— 
H. H. Broaan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 
—_- W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.,; 12636 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency analeal free. 


EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


“YA MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE ACH. 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 


Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 ‘Union Square, New Y ork. 


“HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC A 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—We are in need of 
several Professors for college ositions open at the holi- 
days, and of teachers for high-school work. Corre- 
spondence solicited. . J. ALBERT, Manager. 











92 Fleet Street, E. C. 





Languages and Music. ak ey 84 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal.@ 





(Continued on page tii.] 
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No other Magazine can take the place of 


: LITTELL’S 
LIVING 
AGE, 


The Unrivalled Eclectic 
of Foreign Literature. 


The Advance, c hicago, says: 

“Every notable article is here 
reproduced, and the busy man 
who still wishes to keep abreast 
of foreign literature can easily 
do so through the reading of 
the judicious selections of this 
weekly.” 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
To New Subr’s sending $8 for’95 | 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
| of THE LIVING AGE 
| (Oct.,Nov.,Dec.,’4) forming an 
octavo volume of 824 pp.,anda 
year’s subscript’'nto The Cosmo- 
politan or [cClure’s Mag azine. | 
Published weekly at $8.00 a year. 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


OCICICICICICICICI 000000 
LTiTatelelelelelelalalelslalelelalelelelatalatelelalalelelalalalatatay 








UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


>> te 2 : 
Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St., Boston 
won Agencies: New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W..23d St.; C -_ ago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 











6,000 
Tons of Gold 


By H.R. CHAMBERLAIN 
London correspondent of the N.Y. Siw 





“The extreme ver a has 
worked out the d ibilities ofa naire 
most artistically.”"—7he Spectator, Lon- 
don, 

ASK ANY BOOKSELLER FOR IT. 

Price, $ 


FLoop & VINCENT, Publishers 
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School Agencies 
(Continued from page ii.) 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHER 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and tho vse 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 


C. B. Ruaga@tes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
al = Street, Cincinnati, O. 


SHER: RMERHORN’ TERACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and dest. AS. in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacE Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
g Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
ge ; ; 
An < 4 enCYV influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies. "ead tells is something, but if 
you about them Tha itis asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom ee 
mends you, that is more Ours Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 











B. WES STERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER}] 

) , . . . . 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 8 ay, New York 
A FRENCH ‘“‘CENTURY MAGAZINE.” 

; apie IRNE 
LE MONDE MODERNE 
Revue mensuelle illustreé, 

_ The first apparently se ccessful attempt to start an 
illustrated monthly in France — It cannot fail to be 
well received here, as suc ha magazine has indeed 
been a‘ long-felt want * 

Yearly subscription $4.50; each number 50 cents 

The contents are varied and interesting 

etna oa 8 ions taken for all Foreign and American 
Periodicals. 
LONDON, PARIS. LEIPZIG, NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


§10 Broadway, New Y¥ 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 18¥5 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery, 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Tf vou want FRE NCH BOOKS, or docs 


Of ani les rIP LI n— S Z é B uy, AY 
Books, Novels, ete.—sond t WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, her and Importer, 850 and 


853 SIXTH. “AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


> y . ) -PypepN 

Fk W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs, 

254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2vth Sts., New York 

Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 

Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s brit.sh Authors, Teut 

ner’s Greek and Latin Classica. Catalowues of stock 


mailed o1 demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon 4s issued 


’ rs { ) eallay 
lo Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shaaesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete., ete., will be sent. po-t 
paid, upon request 

cr? Attention is called to this valuable collection 
BRENTANO’s, 
383i Union Square, New York 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 
13 WEST 24TH ST.. NEW YORK 
FRENCH BOOKS, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
eC HRIST AAS CARDS 
Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind 
ings, Original Drawings, Autographs 


__:13 West 24th St. Nadison Square). 
American Magazines. Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan < $1 50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. rhe Mrision Visttor, @ NS cents 
per year. Best non partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Men.ion 
Nation, 


AMERICAN ph AND NEWS COCIPANY, 


1 ARCH . PHILADELPHIA. PA 
RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
BOOKS. 


For Extra Illustrating. 
Catalogues free on application. 
E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooma, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 


RARE PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


<~ Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. | ~ ss 


F. Bexsamin 22 FE. 16th St., New York 
PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 
tity, lower price than by quire Sam ples, all grades, 
prices marked, on receiptof lie. W R JENKINS, 
fine stationery, 851-53 Sixth ave 48th St), N.Y. 


B AC kK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
y price state wants to MaGazink EXCHANGE 
choharie, x. Y 











eRoenoll 
Coutellle ae. 


Costumes 


A.,C, & CO. 


rey ope ¢ #¢/ , / mA 
iad 


Dinner and Evening Dresses, 
Plush Wraps. Cloaks, 


Suits, Street and Carriage 
Costumes, 


SKIRTS, and OPERA CLOAKS. 


«| Droadboay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORA 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
re 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


CHS 0 OTA 


gy. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


m the great 


Industral and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Tali kethe Du tch Process, no Alka 
aes or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

eed in any of their preparations 
Their delicious BRE AKFAST COCOA Is abso! utely 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 















GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


KNABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSI/I?, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Ralt!more, New York 


22 and 24 E. RaltimoreSt 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space 
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Ginn & Company 


New Books 





Medizeval Europe (814-1300). By EpHraim 
EMERTON, Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 607 pages. Illustrated. $1.65. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by CLEMENT L. SmiTH, Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University. College Latin Series. 12mo. 404 
pages. $1.60. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. 
Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable.” Accompanied by an 
Interpretative and Illustrative Commentary. Edited by Professor 
GAYLEY of the University of California. 12mo. Half leather. 
540 pages. $1.65. New Edition, with 16 full-page Illustrations. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By Georce R. 
Waite, Instructor in Chemistry at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
12mo. Cloth. 272 pages. $1.10. 


Outlines of the History of Classical Phi- 


lology. By Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. 77 pages. 85 cents. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 





Factors in Organic 
Evolution. 





A Syllabus of a Course of Elementary Lectures delivered in 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


12mo. Cloth. 149 pages. $1.50. 


The above publications may be ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of price. Descriptive circulars of all our Books, and a copy of our High School and College Catalogue, sent free to any «ddress. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Week. 


Tue dissolution of the Government-bond 
syndicate is announced in terms which 
may imply merely that the time for which 
it was organized has expired, or that the 
speculation has not turned out as was ex 
pected, or that the secretary of the trea 
sury has done something in the premises 
which he ought not to have done. The 
words are these: 





“The action of the United States Treasury 

on currency questions having stopped progress 
in the sale of bonds for the account of the 
5 per cent. bond syndicate, and the period of 
thirty days mentioned in the notice of Novem 
ber 2 having expired, the syndicate is dis 
solved.” 
The Street has interpreted this as a hint 
that the secretary has turned against his 
friends by recommending a measure of 
currency reform which, if passed, would 
bring on the market some $200,000,000 of 
bonds now held as security for national 
banknotes, thus weakening the bond mar- 
ket and preventing the syndicate from 
reaping the profit which they had reason 
to expect. If this has been the effect of 
the secretary’s recommendation, it was un 
intentional, of course, and in any case it 
ought not to have been referred to in this 
public way. The compulsory feature of 
the secretary’s recommendation (the clause 
which requires banks to take up their 
security bonds and issue circulating notes 
on the new plan within a certain time) 
has been abandoned, and the probability 
now is that the whole bill will fail, so far 
as the present Congress is concerned. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to expect that 
the price of the bonds will again advance 
to 119 or higher. But even if it were 
otherwise, the Government has no bargain, 
express or implied, to do or refrain from 
doing anything with reference to a resale 
of the bonds by the syndicate to the pub- 
lic. Any suggestion or implication of this 
sort isin very bad taste. 





The withdrawal from the Treasury, 
since the last bond sale was effected, of 
ten or twelve millions of gold more than 
has been exported during the same time, 
has drawn attention again to the unstable 
condition of the national finances, a con- 
dition due in part to a deficit of revenue, 
and in part to the Government’s banking 
responsibilities—/. ¢., its responsibility for 
the ultimate gold reserve of the coun- 
try. It is not unlikely that a new bond 
sale may be advertised before the present 
Congress adjourns. That would not be a 
bad thing. It would put the greenback 
in a more glaring light than ever, and it 
might possibly induce Congress to take 
some step looking to the retirement and 
extinction of that pestiferous element of 





our currency. If no such step is taken, 
and if the withdrawal of gold continues, 
the President may find it necessary to call 
an extra session of Congress to relieve the 
country from the distrust, both at home 
and abroad, which rests as an incubus on 
the nation’s prosperity. There may be 
other reasons for an extra session. If the 
deficit in the revenue continues, it will be 
Nobody 
can yet say what sum the income tax will 
yield, or how soon the revenue from sugar 
will become effective. In the event that 
both these sources should be disappoint 


necessary to impose new taxes. 


ing, an increase of the tax on beer would 
be the most inviting experiment. But in 
any event the greenbacks must go. 


The output of gold continues to increase 
in the United States as well as in Russia 
and in South Africa. The Hnaginerring 
and Mining Journal has information 
which leads it to think that Leadville 
will become a greater gold-mining than it 
ever was a silver-mining camp. It is esti 
mated that the Leadville yield for the vear 
will be 82,000,000. The extraordinary show 
ing made in the Little Johnny gold proper 
ty has been supplemented by ‘‘a most 
important discovery of gold ore in the 
Triumph shaft on a claim adjoining the 
Little Johnny on the south.’* The dis 
covery has greatly stimulated exploration 
in that quarter. The richness of the South 
African field has caused a_ tremendous 
“boom” in the mining share-market in 
London, and the rage has extended to 
Paris and other parts of the Continent. 
Probably there will be a reaction, and a 
good many people will get their fingers 
burned, but the speculation is 
dicative of a large increase of the world’s 
gold production over the extraordinary 
figures of the fiscal year 1893, which were 
the largest in the world’s history. 


merely in 


The Hartford Covrant, commenting 
upon Congressman De Forest's bill mak 
ing postmasters hold office during good 
behavior and forbidding removals for po 
litical causes, remarks that ‘‘ the principle 
is sound, but it is ludicrous to see outgo- 
ing Democrats trying, in the name of re 
form, to tie their men into the places they 
have turned Republicans out of.’ It 
is one of the peculiarities of civil-ser- 
every forward step 


h has 


vice reform that 
must be taken by the party whic 
control of the offices, and, human na 
ture being what it is, is most likely to be 
taken when that control is threatened. 
The Republicans had been in possession of 
the entire civil service for more than 
twenty years, and the Democratic “ tidal 
* of 1882 foreshadowed the change 
of administration which was decreed by 


wave 


the voters in 1884, when the civil-service 
law was passed by an expiring Republi 


can Congress early in 1883. The most im 





lassified ser 


portant extensions of the 
vice’ during Cleveland’s first administra 
tion and during Harrison's term were 


made after the elections had shown thata 


change of parties Was Immuinent As the 
passage of the original law followed a 
sweeping political revolution, it would be 


only natural that the reform should r 
ceive a great impetus after 
cal revolution like that of last fa Or: 

advantage of this method of extension ia 


that it can be effected with but little op 


position, the spoilsmen of the dominant 
party being prevented ft grumbling by 
the notion that they are “tying” thei 
office-holders in though, as a matter of 


fact, incompetent and untit men are less 
likely to retain place under the 


tem than under the spoils system 


The really important thing is to get a 
general recognition by the public of the 
fact that ‘‘the princip! 


progress in this direction 


is sound,” and 
is now not only 
steady but rapid. Business n 


out the ex 


en through 
intry are having the superiority 
of the new system to the old one brought 
home to them in a way that makes it im 
possible for defence 


s of the spoils theory 


to carry any weight with them. Take, 


for instance, that demonstration of the 
value of the reform which Postmaster 


General Bisse!! cites in his annual nm 


port from the experience of the rail 


way al service It wi l reme 
bered that Cleveland issued an order 
bringing this service under the rules dur 
ing his first term, but unfertunatelv so 
ear its end that Harrison could suspend 
the order until Wanamaker had a chance 
to loot it. Records are kept of the num- 


ber of ‘‘correct routings™’ and of errors 
made by the In 1888 the pro 


portion had been 3,6% to 1; after the 


L mploy ees. 


Wanamaker sweep, errors increased so 
rapidly that the proportion of correct 
routings fell in IS89 to 2,834 to 1. Under 
the protection of the civil-service law the 
n has risen untilin 1893, when no 


changes were made for political reasons 
fter a change of national administration, 


the record was 7,144 to 1. In other words, 
blunders happen less than half as often 





under the merit system as under the spoils 
system. There is no arguing against such 
facts as these, and the Congressman who 
should now go before the business men of 
any city to sneer at reform in the Post- 
oftice Department would be laughed at. 
Indeed, the business men of Atlanta, Ga., 
nearly all of whom are Democrats, recently 
gave a dinner to the superintendent of the 
railway mail service for that part of the 
country, who secured his place under a4 
Republican President. 


A late decision of the Supreme Court 
affirms the constitutionality of a State law 
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which prohibits the selling of any sub- 
stance compounded in whole or in part of 
fats, oils, or any oleaginous material not 
produced from milk or cream, ‘ which 
shall be in imitation of yellow butter.” 
There is nothing in the law implying 
that this is an unwholesome article of 
food. If the thing is in imitation of yel- 
low butter, not of white butter, it must 
not be sold. A majority of the court 
holds that this law is constitutional. 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices Field 
and Brewer do not concur with the ma- 
jority. A dissenting opinion is filed by 
the chief-justice, maintaining that the 
law in question must be construed ac- 
cording to its natural and reasonable 
effect, as an attempt to regulate trade be- 
tween the States, which is the prerogative 
of Congress solely. As the law in ques- 
tion does not put the prohibition on the 
ground of public health, but merely on 
the ground that the article looks like 
butter, it follows that any State law 
which prohibits the sale of things on 
the score of their appearance would 
be sustained by the courts. Thus the 
importation of worsteds might be pro- 
hibited because they look like woollens, or 
the sale of oak if it looks like walnut, or 
of steel if it looks like iron. Especially 
might all imitations be prohibited, even 
though the seller should put the word 
Imitation on them, as they do in the shop 
windows in Paris. 





California is now afflicted with a new 
apprehension, namely, of being overrun 
by the Japanese. The new treaty with 
Japan, which has just been negotiated, 
gives the people of each nation the right 
of free entry into the other; and this is 
declared on the Pacific coast to be the 
opening of the gates for ‘‘ anew Asiatic 
irruption.’”? The San Francisco Bulletin 
says that “there are many people among 
us who believe that Japanese immigration 
is more threatening than the Chinese.” It 
is at least a consolation to know that the 
Chinese bugbear is not so alarming as it 
used to be. As for the Japanese, it will 
doubtless seem very heartless to the peo- 
ple on the Pacific coast, but the truth is 
that the rest of the country cannot easily 
be excited over this new outcry. Even 
the professional politicians cannot see any 
votes in a plank declaring that “ the Ja- 
panese must go.”’ 





It is very melancholy to see the name of 
Lyman Trumbull attached to a series of 
Populist resolutions in Chicago, which 
boldly take the ground that the obstruc- 
tion of all the great highways of the coun- 
try last summer as a means of compelling 
a carriage-builder in one State to ‘ arbi- 
trate’? with his workmen, was a rising 
against ‘*monopolies’? which ought not to 
have been suppressed by the standing 
army; and that suppressing it and opening 
the highways was an ‘oppression of the 
poor,”? whom it had thrown out of employ- 
ment all over the Union. Melancholy, too, 


is his declaration that it is the duty of 
the Government to ‘‘regulate the value 
of money,”’ and to coin gold and silver at 
a ratio of 16 tol, no matter what the mar- 
ket ratio may be. In fact, nearly every 
Populist platform is a fountain of despond- 
ency for the intelligent lover of his race. 





Inspector Williams closed his testimony 
on Friday, and when he left the stand he 
‘‘was congratulated by his friends.’’ For 
what? Presumably because he had not 
been forced directly to confess acts of crimi- 
nality. One of the curious things about 
the Lexow investigation is the frank ad- 
mission of everybody that the fate of all 
accused or suspected officials hangs upon 
the ability of Mr. Goff to prove their 
guilt. When, a few days ago, the news 
went over the town that Capt. Schmitt- 
berger had confessed, and was giving 
testimony against Martin and other offi 
cials, the usual form of communicating 
this news was, ‘‘Schmittberger is giving 
away Jimmy Martin.’? So it has been 
in all cases. It is never said that 
a witness is accusing an official, but 
is “giving him away.’? This assump- 
tion, openly made by their friends as well 
as their enemies, that they are guilty, 
reflects the generai sentiment of the city. 
There is not a person of intelligence in the 
community who has any doubt that most 
of the inspectors, captains, sergeants, 
and members of the force have shared in 
the blackmail collected, and that a propor- 
tion of it has gone also into Tammany 
district treasuries. 





The explanation which Inspector Wil- 
liams gave of his wealth is, like that 
advanced by all other suspected officials, 
ludicrously childish. He began his police 
career in 1866 with $15,000 or $20,000 in a 
friend’s safe, and with a few building lots 
‘sin the northern part of Japan’; he has 
never had since that time a salary of more 
than $3,500, yet he is to-day worth between 
$40,000 and $50,000, owns a house in town, 
a handsome country place, a yacht, has 
an interest in ship-building in Maine, and 
lives in the style ofa very rich man. The 
only account he gives of his wealth is that 
a friend, who was interested in a brand of 
whiskey which Williams has been accused 
of promoting, once gave him $5,000 or 
$6,000 which he had made for him in Wall 
Street, Williams not investing a penny 
as a basis for the transaction. He has 
never, he says, received a penny of black- 
mail from any source, does not know what 
a ‘dive’? or a ‘*panel-house’’ is, and 
though he has been tried eighteen times 
by the Police Board, has been charged by 
a grand jury with many serious offences, 
has been accused by Mayor Hewitt of 
others equally serious, and has been impli- 
cated as a sharer in blackmail by many 
witnesses during the present inquiry, he 
declares that one and all of these accusa- 
tions are lies and their authors liars. 





The most remarkable thing about the 





whole matter is that Williams really be- 
lieves that he has made a good showing of 
himself. 





After Williams came ‘‘Jimmy’’ Mar- 
tin, police commissioner, and, though Mr. 
Goff had only a short session with him, he 
extracted from him the valuable admis- 
sion that he was ‘sorry to be connected 
with ’ a department against which such 
testimony had been brought as this in- 
vestigation had produced against the Po- 
lice Department. As for himself, Mar- 
tin was in complete ignorance of all the 
blackmailing and other infamous practices 
till the committee began its work. He 
had heard more about them before he be- 
came a commissioner than he had since. 
He did not even know that the captains 
were getting rich. He did know, however, 
that politics had a good deal to do 
with the force, and that in making 
appointments he had given preference 
to those recommended by his political 
friends. All witnesses who had testified 
to his detriment, by showing that he had 
shared in blackmailing and other crimes, 
had ‘‘ lied ’’ in his case as in that of Wil- 
liams. He could give no reason why the 
Police Board had not discovered that the 
‘“*department was rotten all the way 
through,’’ was frank to admit that it 
would have gone on in that way 
if the investigation had not taken 
place, but was sure that a single-headed 
control would not be a good thing, ‘ be- 
cause the man at the head would be so 
busy that he could not know what was 
going on.’”? Ason his own declaration a 
four-headed commission had been totally 
ignorant of what was going on, it is very 
plain that we must look to other authori- 
ties than Jimmy for reform suggestions. 


The testimony of Superintendent Byrnes 
seems to clear him of complicity in the 
levy of blackmail on the small people of 
the community, but it opens up an- 
other field of abuse which is far more dif- 
ficult to deal with. A system cannot be 
sound or wholesome which permits a 
police officer to accumulate a fortune of 
$300,000 in a few years through gifts or 
‘* points’? from rich men. These gifts are 
made either to get him to do hisduty, or to 
get him to do in his official capacity some- 
thing which is not his duty. In the first 
case they must be set down as sheer bri- 
bery. In the second the officer, while in 
the public service, allows himself to be 
secretly hired by wealthy men to devote 
to their service powers or talents which 
he owesto the community. Inagreat city 
like New York, rich men are constantly 
getting into ‘scrapes’ of one sort or an- 
other from which there is often no legal 
escape. The aid of a police officer in 
providing illegal means of escape, or in 
using his office to overawe or cajole, is 
often under such circumstances invalu- 
able. We do not mean to say that it 
should never be rendered. The scandal 
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and unhappiness to innocent third per- 
sons which some kinds of exposure often 
-ause, are so frightful that a great right 
may often be purchased cheaply by a little 
wrong. But no police officer ought to re 
ceive enormous fees for any such services. 
If it is right to render them, he owes them 
for nothing. If it is wrong to render 
them, he ought not to render them at all. 
We do not think we exaggerate when we 
say that a police officer to whom such 
chances are open, soon begins to look on 
his salary with contempt, and that, if he 
is a superior officer, his state of mind 
very soon comes to the knowledge of his 
subordinates, and they learn to cast 
about outside for additions to their 
pay. With a captain and inspector mak 
ing strokes of fortune in Wall Street, 
through police services, it is almost in 
evitable that the more stupid or less for 
tunate fellows should come down on the 
‘*madames”’ and the policy-men. 


When we come to talk of a remedy, we 
confess we are puzzled. All government 
at least all successful government--is 
based on the presumption that the bulk of 
office-holders will be honest and do their 
duty. For general dishonesty there can 
be no legal remedy. Our main reliance in 
securing public servants must be on che 
racter. Unless we can get commissioners 
of police and inspectors and captains 
who have pride enough and self-respect 
enough to refuse money for doing their 
duty, we cannot prevent it by legal 
penalties only. How, for instance, are we 
to know for long years that a police officer 
is growing rich through the favors of Wall 
Street men, and how can we apply penalties 
unless we have evidence? This makes 
‘are in the work of reorganizing the force 
of enormous importance. It ought to be 
commanded by men who care for their repu 
tation, and have been bred in some school 
of honor and duty, and to whom their 
social standing is precious. The funny 
political adventurers who would freely go 
to jail for $1,000, and would, like Fisk’s 
father, tell twelve lies for a York shilling, 
with whom we have been filling our ‘ bi- 
partisan commissions for years past, 
must be got rid of, or we shall have in a 
very few years from this time over again 
the state of things which we are now de 
ploring. In fact, the ‘bi-partisan commis- 
sion”’ is itself the most fertile source of cor 
ruption ever concocted, because it makes 
responsibility impossible. 

Mayor Strong has given us a most grati 
fying indication of the new era which his 
administration is to open for the city in 
selecting Col. George E. Waring, jr., as 
Commissioner of Street-Cleaning. The 
shock of an appointment like this to 
the old-timers of politics must be tre- 
mendous. Col. Waring is actually not 
in politics at all. 
gineer, and one of the first profession 
al sanitarians of his time. No such man 
has entered the Street-Cleaning Depart 


He is merely an en- 








ment since its formation. We doubt if in 
the whole country a man more entirely fit 
for the position could be found. He was 
the agricultural and drainage engineer 
of the Central Park at the time of its 
construction, served throughout the war 
with distinction, and since that time has 
been in active practice as an engineer of 
drainage, acting in that capacity for va 
rious towns and cities. He has had ex 
perience in the management of large forces 
of men, is a born organizer and leader, and 
has no other conception of public oftiee 
than to conduct it in the best possible 
In addition to all these quali 
fications he is a man in the prime of 


manner. 


life, with a ¥igorous constitution, and 
a knowledge of men and of the world 
which will make it very difficult for the 
politicians either to wear him out or to 
deceive him. Under his direction the 
problem of cleaning the streets of the 
city will for the first time be met in a 
scientific and thoroughly capable manner, 
and we can have no doubt of the outeome. 


The City Club has made an inquiry 
into the qualifications of the election 
officials as disclosed by their records at 
the last election. It is shown that fully 
three-fourths of them were incompe 
tent. and that the responsibility for 
their selection rests upon the Police 
Board. It isalso shown that in other re 
spects the administration of this board in 
regard to election matters is equally bad, 
and no one ean read the facts brought out 
by the City Club and escape the conclu 
sion that control of elections ought to be 
takenaway from the Police Department er 
tirely, and placed under a separate bureau, 
like the present Bureau of Elections, with 
carefully drawn powers and specified du- 
ties. Such separation, in addition to giv- 
ing us more competent election officials, 
would take away from Platt-Tammany 
politicians their last excuse for a bi-parti- 
san police board. 


The presidents of Indiana colleges, at 
their conference in Indianapolis on Thurs 
day, decided to prohibit intercollegiate foot 
ball contests between the students of the 
institutions over which they preside. Their 
action will no doubt cause a great outery, 


and they will be called ** physical wrecks 
and enemies of their race and country: 
but really they must be regarded as the 
true friends of football. All they legislate 
against is the abuses of the game, which its 
hottest advocates admit must somehow be 
checked or else the whole thing abolished 
Indiana students can play the manly 
game as much as they choose on their 
own grounds, They can personally co 
lide day after day with a violence and 
vigor which will assure even Prof. Rich 
ards that they will make good citizens 
and be the safety of the nation in the 
1ext great war. All they are to be pro 
1ibited from doing is to furnish a public 
spectacle of brutality, for glory and gate 
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money. They can take each other off into 


private corners of the college campus and 
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fathers and mothers if he ordered them 
His occasional manifestations of his wis 
dom since then have been in all respects 
worthy of the Middle Ages, but he has 
not until now ventured to dispute the 
judgment of a profession on the merit of 


one of its own practitioners Not only 


has he given a slap in the face to 
the architects, but he has also given 
one to the painters, showing that he con 
siders himself a universal genius. He 
evidently has Frederick the Great in his 


mind, but forgets how much the world has 
changed sinee Frederick reigned. One of 
the leading German papers has had the 
courage to call attention to the deprecia 
tory terms in which the foreign press now 








speaks of their wonderful ruler. 
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PLATT AND CROKER. 

We presume very few people in this city 
were aware until recently that ‘‘Senator’’ 
T. C. Platt worshipped in Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church. To those who knew of it Dr. 
Parkhurst’s recent arnouncement that 
one Platt was worse than ‘ five Crokers ”’ 
was extremely startling, because every 
one felt that no one was so likely to be ac- 
quainted with Platt’s moral and spiritual 
condition as his pastor. In_ politics, too, 
it is rare for a man’s pastor to aban- 
don him. As a rale, his pastor and 
his wife stick to him to the last, no mat- 
ter what the world may say of him. Nay, 
the cases have not been infrequent where 
‘*old pastors,’’ from whose spiritual care 
he has long passed away, come forward 
when he is in trouble, to testify to the 
purity of his character and the no- 
bility of his aims. The abandonment 
of Platt by his pastor, therefore, was 
not only an unusual event in the spi- 
ritual world, and sent a shock of dis- 
may through the country editors, but 
it left Platt in a condition from which 
few politicians have ever emerged with 
credit. But in America the old pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Never despair,’’ has a force and 
meaning unknown in older _ societies. 
Here pastors come and pastors go, but 
the sinner flows on for ever. Platt is 
not a man to be dismayed by the loss 
of one pastor in a town full of clergy. 
He promptly found another. He met by 
luck, at a banquet of the Black Lake Fish- 
ing Club, a divine who differs from Dr. 
Parkburst toto ca@lo, as Croker says, 
concerning Platt’s character. His name 
is Dr. Burrell, and he says Platt’s cha- 
racter is as good as Dr. Parkhurst said it 
was bad. In fact, he said it made “his 
blood boil’? to have any one call Platt a 
bad man. So Platt has gone to his 
church. 

There is a certain force in Dr. Burrell’s 
objection to having Platt likened to 
Croker asa man. Individually he hasa 
great many pointsof superiority to Croker. 
He has, for instance, a lawful occupation. 
He has never been accused of murder or 
other legal offence. He has never fought 
in the ring, or been a street ‘‘tough.’’ 
He has been respectably brought up, and 
has received a fair education. His circu- 
lar to the country editors, if his own, was 
a composition of some literary merit. 
Though last, not least, he has a pastor, 
and is a regular attendant at church. 
But where Dr. Burrell is in error 
is in supposing that Dr. Parkhurst, or 
any one else, just now is occupied with 
Platt asaman. He is considering him as 
a politician, or, if any one likes the phrase 
better, as a ‘‘boss.”? At the same time 
we admit that a man like Dr. Parkhurst 
is very unlikely to separate the man 
from the politician in forming moral 
judgments about him. He does not be- 
lieve, any more than Mr. Coudert, in two 
personalities, one wicked and the other 
righteous, or in two consciences, one 
tender and the other tough, in the same 
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American citizen. In other words, one 
cannot abuse Platt the Boss without cast- 
ing reflections on Platt the pewholder. 

Where Dr. Burrell is in error is in sup- 
posing that Platt the Boss differs in any 
essential particular from Croker the 
Boss. The great difficulty of the situa- 
tion to-day is that their view of ‘ poli- 
tics’’ is the same, and their methods are 
the same, and their relation to the Legisla- 
ture is the same. Both are private individ- 
uals, with influence, acquired in various 
ways, over their party in this State. Both 
receive money for party purposes in the 
form of blackmail from individuals and 
corporations; both spend it without ren- 
dering any account. Croker clearly retains 
a large portion of it for his own private 
use. Of this we are unable to accuse 
Platt, but this is the only distinction 
we can make between them. If Dr. 
Burrell can get his parishioner to sue us 
for libel for alleging that Platt exacts 
large sums from corporations, exactly as 
Croker does or did, and uses it to retain 
his control of the Legislature, or, in other 
words, as a vast corruption fund, we shall 
be exceedingly obliged to him, and he will 
do the community a great service. 

This control of the Legislature, thus ac- 
quired, sometimes by direct donation, 
sometimes by pecuniary help during the 
canvass, sometimes by the bestowal of of- 
fice, is used by both in like manner to 
maintain their hold on the contributors 
to the corruption fund. By ‘ owning” 
the Legislature they are able to threaten 
the corporations, and by threatening the 
corporations they are able to retain pos- 
session of the Legislature. The posses- 
sion of the Legislature furnishes a basis 
for a large number of ‘deals’ with 
the other side, in which not only are 
the interests of the community disregard- 
ed, but, through the indifference to cha- 
racter and fitness which ‘deals’? always 
involve, a gentle stream of corruption is 
diffused through the whole population, 
which makes it difficult to secure any re- 
form until the abuse gets so scandalous, 
as in the case of the police, as to threaten 
the social fabric itself. 

We are very sure that most intelligent 
men in this city who have engaged in re- 
form during the past few months are of 
opinion that the expulsion of Croker from 
power is only half the work to be done. The 
other half is the expulsion of Platt from 
power and the break-up of the system of 
management which he practises and repre- 
sents. It belongs to a much earlier age, 
and is destined surely to perish under the 
operation of the secret ballot. But we can 
ill afford to wait for that. We are per- 
fectly sure that any signs of bossism in 
dealing with city affairs at this junc- 
ture will meet with condign punish- 
ment at the next election; but it would 
be hard to have to sit still till then in order 
to give Platt a fresh lesson. If, therefore, 
Dr. Burrell can induce him to abandon 
the boss business, and either sink into 





obscurity as an expressman, or else 
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' devote himself to the support of the 


Committee of Seventy, he will not only 
render a great service to Platt’s own soul, 
but to this long-suffering city. Platt’s in- 
telligence is apparently not strong. His 
present rdle gives him a prominence which 
he is naturally reluctant to relinquish, 
and he pays small heed to the arguments 
of Mugwumps and reformers. But if ap- 
proached by his pastor on the spiritual 
side, and made to see the moral splendor 
of the sacrifice which we ask of him, it 
might be that scales would fall from his 
eyes, and the real wrong of his present 
trade be revealed to him. 








SOCIALISM (LIMITED). 


The new president of the Federation of 
Labor, John McBride, signalizes his ac- 
cession to that office and his defeat of the 
loquacious Gompers by an interview on 
wealth and its responsibilities and proper 
distribution. On this subject every labor 
leader is expected to have pronounced 
views. Indeed, the main object of labor 
organizations nowadays is not, as simple- 
minded people might imagine, to create 
wealth by work, but to assist in the cor- 
rect distribution of wealth already created. 
McBride announces himself as a ‘limited 
socialist.” By this he means that he 
would not have the Government take over 
immediately all forms of production, but 
only the railroads to begin with, and then, 
one by one, such industries ‘as the peo- 
ple may elect from time to time.’’ ‘ As to 
wealth,’’ observed the limited McBride, 
‘“‘T think that the time has come to pre- 
vent the accumulation of vast fortunes ’’; 
and he would prevent it by confiscating 
them to the state, ‘‘and thus back into 
the pockets of the people.’’ 

This explanation of limited socialism 
seems a trifle vague, but we must remem- 
ber the limited opportunity offered a phi- 
losopher in a newspaper interview. Lucki- 
ly we find the subject treated in ampler 
style in a book just published by C. Os- 
borne Ward of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Ward is also a (for 
the present) limited socialist. He would 
have the Government display even an ex- 
cess of caution in nationalizing industry. 
He would go so slow that the most 
timid would not take alarm. Like Mc- 
Bride in this respect, he is unlike him 
in working out his idea in detail, and 
showing how at least a beginning might 
be made. It is this that makes his 
book worth considering. Most socialists 
have neither the patience nor the head 
to picture the actual operation of a Govy- 
ernment workshop. To work out the 
details of all industries in Government 
hands would, indeed, be a task to make 
the Prussian General Staff throw up its 
hands in despair. It is much easier to 
say that the thing ought to be done, and 
therefore it can be done; that it ought to 
work well, therefore it will. But Mr. 
Ward tried his hand at planning a single 
Government factory, and this is enough to 
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make his book notable among socialistic 
publications. 

Another reason for calling attention to 
it is that its title is such as to hide its 
great merits, if not its aim and meaning, 
from the casual and unwary reader. It is 
called ‘The Equilibration of Human Apti- 
tudes and Powers of Adaptation,’ and is 
sent forth with flattering notices from the 
leading Populists in Congress-and influen- 
tial labor organs. The author himself 
says it is meant to fill ‘‘the gap that 
yawns between Darwin and the millenni- 
um.” One naturally looks for a great 
deal of profound reasoning in a book des- 
tined to close so wide a crack, and there 
are, in fact,174 pages of it, which those, like 
ourselves, having no head for metaphysics 
will be glad to skip and come at once to 
the practical part. Here we have lucidly 
laid down the process of acquiring control 
by the Government of railroads,telegraphs, 
and telephones. We are to start out by ‘‘or 
ganizing a thoroughly honest political par 
ty.’? The way to do this is to found it *‘upon 
principles’? and not ‘‘ambition.’? Having 
got your honest party, it will be safe to buy 
up the railroads, though we must say there 
is a suspicious scurrying over pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence just here, equal to that of 
Dickens’s treasurer of a charitable so 
ciety. But with the railroads once owned, 
it is certain that there would be no strikes 
or strikers. ‘‘ How can the striker wish 
to destroy that which is his own ?”’ 

The blessings which would flow from na 
tional telegraphs are in like manner consid 
ered mainly as affecting labor privileges. 
When a great blizzard like that of 1888 
cuts off communication between New 
York and Boston, it would not be the rich 
alone who could cable to London and 
thence to Boston, but “the humble citi 
zen’? could do the same thing. Prof. 
Commons has shown how the great beau 
ty of municipal street-cars would be that 
men out of work could ride up and down 
gratis in search of a job, and now Mr. 
Ward points out the powerful inducement 
to nationalizing telegraphs in the fact that 
men like Debs could send their labor de 
spatches free of cost, blizzard or no bliz 
zard. 

But Mr. Ward is at his best, and is also 
more original, when on the process of ‘so 
cializing manufacturing industry.” We 
should “never think of opening a manu 
factory’? on Government account, he tells 
us, in the hope of competing with others. 
Such a factory would have ‘‘a greater and 
nobler object than that of paltry gain.” 
The hands are to ‘‘ work less time and re- 
ceive a little more pay”? than others, and 
naturally there will be an ** annual deficit 
to pay out of the national treasury for a 
considerable time.’’ But this need make 
no difference. The new mills will have a 
great advantage over competitive factories: 
“They have no desire for profit.””. Their 
only desire is *“‘to supply humanity with 
pure, honest goods.’’ On the other hand, 
the competitive mill cares for nothing 
whatever but profit, and “ without pro- 
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fit it will languish and die.”’ In this | 


way Mr. Ward thinks gradually to kill off 
the competitive mills, even ifthey do for 
a time combine in secret against the Gov 
ernment mill, and lampoon and libel that 
institution devoted to pure and honest 
goods and the welfare of humanity. But he 
does not see that the process would be far 
more summary. Their operatives would all 
desert them on the spot, and take the 
first train to Washington to get that less 
work and more pay. This is an old prin- 
ciple of human nature, especially of labor 
nature, and would work infallibly. It 
works even with office-holders. When 
Amos Kendall and Major Lewis were 
given two oftices by Jackson to divide be- 
tween them, Lewis was given his choice, 
and promptly elected to take the one in 
which there was the least work. 

Thus it appears that Mr. Ward has hit 
upon a greater principle than he is aware 
of. His limited socialism would run into 
unlimited socialism in a single day. The 
great principle of scorning profit and pay 
ing the ditference out of the national trea 
sury would get universal application the 
moment it got application at all. Mr. 
Ward's plan might do away with strikes, 
as he says it would, but it would 
bring the entire laboring population of the 
country in a raging mob about that Gov 
ernment factory where higher pay was to 
be had for less work. An old-fashioned 
strike, with all its terrors, would be no 
thing to that. Socialism, in fact, can never 
be a limited-liability company. Like the 
folly with which it is advocated by well 
meaning men—and Mr. Ward appears to 
be a thoroughly earnest and well-meaning 
man—it must be perfectly unlimited. 


CHEAPENING PRODUCTION. 

Mr. Witrtram Garrett, the well-known 
inventor, of Joliet, Ll., in a recent lecture 
stated that wire nails are so cheap that it 
is estimated that if a carpenter drops a 
nail, it is cheaper to let it lie than to take 
time to pick it up, and this might suggest 
the inquiry whether cheap nails make a 
cheap carpenter. Mr. Garrett's statement 
has led the Jron Age todo some figuring, 
with interesting results. Assuming that it 
takes a carpenter ten seconds to pick up a 
nail which he hasdropped, and that his time 
is worth 30 cents per hour, the recovery of 
the dropped nail would cost 0.083 cent. 
There are 200 sixpenny nails in a pound, 
and they are worth onan average 1.5) cents 
per pound, making the value of one nail 
0.0077 cent. In other words, it would not 
pay to pick up ten nails at the assumed 
loss of time and rate of pay of the carpen 
ter. There could not be a more striking 
illustration of the results of our industrial 
conditions: the extreme cheapness of 
manufactured articles per unit and as 
measured in terms of labor payments per 
hour or per day. 

In the United States the industrial 
situation proves that high-priced labor is 
the most efficient; that the cost of pro- 























































duction of large quantities is 


per pound or per yard where hig 


wages are paid and in connection wit! 
capital and machinery than wher ‘ 
wages are paid to ignorant laborers This 


statement of the philosophy of high wag 
points the way towards improv 
such of our industries as are now 
more than ever before the competit 
with the poorly paid labor of 
countries. The condition of the far 


the United States is one which 
attention of all who are trying ft 

the future. Certainly t pric 
great staples are very low. Whether t 
is any profit to the agricultural pt 
at present prices is a disputed gq 


Farmers are everyw 
the lack of protit, but this of itself ts 
a good criterion of their i 
Is not many years since if Was poss! 
the New Englander or the small fa 


from Europe to take up land in the West 


at a low price per acre, borrow the great 
er part or even the whole of the capita 
quired, at dt ’ the proke from a few 

crops pay off the indebtedness. That 
cannot do this now is not an evidence that 


farming, even at present quotations for pro 
ducts, does not 

money invested in farms and farm mac! 
nery; for it must be remembered that the 
farmer needs very little cash except to pay 
interest and taxes—his living and that of 
his family being practically assured from 
his own land. The advantages of house 
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ly in the expenses of the city artisan, ar 
not enough considered by the avera 
farmer wl e thinks upon his itic 
Yet, when all is said, it must be admitted 
that tl tof the grower of farm products 
for export is i 

I atte f the world has lately 


been drawn to the wheat-grower. In Eng 
land the profits of wheat production have 
steadily declined, principally under the 
competition of American breadstuffs ; and 
it is now America’s turn to prepare for th: 
competition « f other countries. We have 
every reason to believe that the world’s 
production of wheat, or at least that por 
tion of it which is sold in European mar- 
kets, will for a time be large. The Arge n 
tine Republic has been increasing its ex 
ports of wheat largely of late. There is 
no reason for doubting that the build 
ing of the great Russian railway through 
Siberia will bring upon the world’s mar 
kets an increasing quantity of wheat from 
the fertile lands of Siberia-—lands which 
somewhat resemble the wheat-growing 
acres of our own Northwest,but from which 
there has not been until now any cheap 
outlet. Our consul-general at St. Peters 
burg says there is a large emigration from 
Russia to Siberia, where land can be hired 
at #@1.70 per acre, and where labor 
ers receive 15 and 21 cents a day, taking 
the Russian ruble at its gold valuation. 
The net return to the farmer in the inte 
rior of the Argentine Republic is set down 
at 37 cents per bushel of wheat in goid, 
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Dakota and Minnesota are now obtaining 
for their grain. 

From this brief statement of facts it is 
evident that the struggle for the wheat 
markets of the world for the next few 
years must be one wherein the fittest will 
survive. Under these circumstances it is 
important to remember that the growing 
of wheat, like the manufacture of nails, 
is not a question of price but of profit. The 
problem that is set before the farmers and 
the people of the United States is this: 
How shall we apply to the staple crops the 
improvements which, in manufacturing, 
now allow the outturn of 125 six-penny wire 
nails for one cent? It must be admitted 
that the problem is even more difficult of 
solution in agriculture than in manufac- 
tures, yet apparently we have entered upon 
an era when the question of cheapening the 
cost of farming must be considered if we 
are to hold our own in exports against coun- 
tries whose soil is as fertile as ours, and 
where labor cheaper than ours, but corre- 
spondingly inefficient, isemployed. In spite 
of the improvements in farm machinery, 
such as in ploughs and mowing-machines, 
we are atill using some methods of agricul- 
ture which have not greatly changed since 
the days of the Pharaohs. For example, 
farming greatly needs a new motive power. 
It is possible that thisnew power may come 
from the application of electricity in some 
form to agriculture. If so, we shall see the 
horse and the mule driven from domestic 
use on farms just as we have seen them 
driven from our surface railroads by 
the introduction of the trolley. The 
problem of producing our great staple 
crops at the cheaper cost per pound or per 
bushel is one of the great questions of our 
day. It may be that the problem will be 
solved by the application of other forces 
than human or animal power, and if so 
we may assume that it will be in cotton- 
planting, as it has proved to be in cotton- 
spinning, that the new methods will de- 
mand higher intelligence, and therefore 
will pay high wages for the laborer, though 
at a reduced cost per unit of production 
or manufacture. 

The past history of our people warrants 
the belief that they will meet the new con- 
ditions of competition and overcome them 
by inventions, and in general by the ap- 
plication of brains to their business. 
Cotton can now be grown in Texas at 244 
cents per pound. Has there been a cor- 
responding reduction in the cost of grow- 
ing wheat? We have no data for an- 
swering this question, but we are con- 
fident that there will be such a reduction, 
since the cheapening of nails and of 
everything that the farmer buys is pro 
tanto a cheapening of his cost of produc- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Tue Paris Figaro published, a few days 


ago, a despatch from Rome to the effect 
that the Pope was anxious to do in the 
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West what he had just succeeded in doing 
in the East; and that, with the object of 
effecting a union of the churches, he in- 
tends drawing together at the Vatican a 
number of Catholic prelates of England 
and America, in order to confer with them 
as to the best means of realizing his plan. 
It was added in this despatch that the 
Pope particularly desires the advice of 
Cardinals Gibbons and Taschereau. 

The information that the Pope had suc- 
ceeded in the East in bringing about 
church unity, or even Christian unity, 
cannot have failed to astonish profoundly 
every one who has been following the pa- 
pal endeavors in that direction. To speak 
of it as a success is unwarranted by facts; 
for the truth is that these endeavors have 
completely failed. Pope Leo’s encyclical 
exhorting the rulers and nations of the 
world to effect Christian unity by submis- 
sion to the See of Rome failed to produce 
any impression upon the Lutheran and the 
Greek. Then it was proposed to invite the 
orthodox Greek Episcopate to meet in 
Rome in order to discuss the question of 
uniting the Greek and the Roman creeds. 
This plan had to be given up, as the ad- 
herents of the Greek Church showed a 
very marked disinclination to being ab- 
sorbed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The introduction of the old Slavic liturgy, 
which was expected to give a mighty im- 
pulse to the Roman-Greek propaganda, 
led, on the other hand, to open mutiny 
and revolt on the part of Roman Catholic 
rural communities against their clerical 
leaders. Consequently the Vatican had to 
cut down those invitations to the mem 
bers of the dissenting churches of the 
Orient, the ‘Oriental Dissenters,’’? who 
were to be persuaded into acknowledging 
the authority and supremacy of the Pope. 

But even this programme, minimized as 
it was, proved impracticable. All the opi- 
nions handed down by Eastern propagan- 
dists concurred in the assertion that more 
than individual submissions to the Roman 
Church could not be expected. Thus the 
programme had to be curtailed once more; 
the conference to be held at Rome had to 
be limited to the question of more closely 
linking to Rome the Oriental churches 
which are already united with the papal 
church. It is generally known that the 
Roman Church has supported, for centu- 
ries, a very active and expensive propa- 
ganda in Asiatic Turkey; it is aided, finan- 
cially and diplomatically, by France since 
the Turkish sultans accorded to the 
Frenchmen a protectorate over the Catho- 
lics in the Orient. Even the curtailed pro 
gramme, now almost mutilated into a non- 
entity, turned out to be impracticable. Of 
the five Oriental patriarchs, only the Mel- 
chitic and Syrian answered the call, 
whereas the Maronitic and Chaldaic pa- 
triarchs sent substitutes, while the Arme- 
nian patriarch stayed away ; it is said that 
the Turkish Government prevented him, 
by main force, from going to Rome. The 


result of the conferences was absolutely 
negative. The Oriental dignitaries did not 
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make theslightest concessions; they assert- 
ed their full independence; nay, they even 
demanded the revocation of a certain papal 
decree concerning mixed marriages. This 
was the outcome of what the Roman de- 
spatch tothe Figaro calls the ‘‘ success- 
ful’’ efforts at Christian unity. 

This outcome is anything but surpris- 
The idea of gathering the entire 
Christian world into one grand body, to 
bring about a unity of faith and a unity 
of government, is sublime—too sublime 
to be realized. It resembles other Uto- 
pian fancies, such as the eternal peace 
and the general disarmament. This opi- 
nion is corroborated by no less a person- 
age than Cardinal Gibbons, whose advice, 
according to the Figaro despatch, the 
Pope is so anxious to hear. To be sure, 
the cardinal, in his comments on the en- 
cyclical, wholly commends the Pope’s 
great scheme; but, speaking of ‘‘ another 
ery for unity,’ that from the Parliament 
of Religions at the World’s Fair, he firm- 
ly expresses his disbelief in the possi- 
bility ‘‘ that such endeavors for Christian 
unity can accomplish their purpose.”’ 
Such efforts, he says, will not induce the 
Calvinist to give up his predestination or 
the Methodist his particular doctrines. The 
Lutheran will not add to his two sacra- 
ments, nor the Episcopalian to his three. 
The Anglican and the Greek will continue 
to deny Roman supremacy, and the Catho- 
lic cannot be separated froni the see of 
Rome. 

The cardinal points out the difficulty 
of making us “sink our individual differ- 
ences,’’ and the absence of a bond so 
strong that “by its cogency it would com- 
pel all to put aside their individual con- 
ceptions and private opinions, and to ac 
cept a common universal creed or formula 
of faith and a uniform code of morality.”’ 
Religion consists, as Cardinal Gibbons as 
serts, not only in charity, but also in doc 
trines and dogmas; ‘doctrine must  pre- 
cede practice, principles must precede 
actions.’’ This point of view accepted, 
why should it apply only to a ‘‘parliament 
of religion’? and lose its argumentative 
strength with a papal encyclical? The au- 
thority of the Pope in religious matters 
does not extend beyond the circle of his 
church; the non-Catholics are sharply op- 
posed to the Roman dogmas, while those 
who have outgrown any kind of dogmas are 
quite as certain not to submit to the 
Vatican. : To expect a church to submit 
to, and be absorbed by, a ‘centre of 
Christian truths ’’ would be equivalent to 
asking for its disruption. 

The idea of church unity, or, in the par- 
lance of the Vatican, ‘tthe return of the 
prodigal sons to the paternal house,”’’ is 
by no means an invention of the nine- 
teenth century. As far back as the 
fifteenth century the Roman Church ne- 
gotiated with the Greek Government and 
clergy, who, scared by the Osmanic inva- 
sion, entreated the assistance of the 
Pope. But finally, in spite of all en- 
deavors towards unity and _ reconcilia- 
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tion brought to bear at the Florence coun- 
cil, the patriarch of Constantinople, the 
urban and rural clergy, and the monks 
of Mount Athos declared their preference 
for the secular yoke of the Turks over 
the spiritual yoke of the Roman Church. 
From 1552 to 1560 numerous attempts were 
made to bring the Protestants back to the 
Roman fold. Peaceable endeavors fail 
ing, the Pope, King Philip dI., Em 
peror Ferdinand III., and the Jesuits 
found it easier to convert the recalci- 
trant schismatics after the Bismarck- 
ian fashion of blood and iron. The papal 
church has never for a moment resigned 
its claim to superior power and primacy, 
but none of its frequent efforts at estab 
lishing this claim has been successful, 
and the explanation of these failures is 
given in Cardinal Gibbons’s own words, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were 
not intended to be applied against that 
hereditary claim of the Catholic Church. 


SOME CONTINENTAL LIBRARIES—IV. 
FLORENCE, December 10, 184 
PassInG over Florence for the present, since 
our winter’s stay in that city would give op- 
portunity for a more extensive acquaintance 
with its libraries later on, our next bibliothe- 
cal visits were to several of the Roman libra- 
ries. Of these, we saw the Vittorio Emanuele, 
the central one of the Government libraries, 
the library of the Vatican, and the private 
collection of MSS. and fifteenth-century edi- 
tions known as the Boncompagni Library. A 
catalogue of this collection by Enrico Nar- 
ducci was printed in 1893, and noticed by the 
Library Journal at the time of its appear- 
ance. A visit to this library was a privilege | 
could not have expected, as the villa (the Lu- 
dovisi) is entirely closed to visitors this year; 
but, through the proffered courtesy of his Ex- 
cellency the Duke of Fiano, I was enabled to 
spend two mornings in turning over a number 
of its most curious and interesting MSS. and 
handling many of its rare editions, as well as 
to see the “Aurora” and the ‘‘ Fame” of 
Guercino, which adorn the ceilings of two of 
the palace rooms through which we passed. 
The Vittorio Emanuele occupies a central 
position in the building of the Collegio Roma- 
no, though its entrance, on a narrow side 
street, is rather hard to find. The first floor is 
used partly for the reading, reference, and 
catalogue rooms, while its collection of several 
hundred thousand volumes and pamphlets is 
placed largely on the two floors above. The 
law of 1873, suppressing the religious orders in 
Rome, and making over their property to the 
Government, led to the appropriation of vari- 
ous conventual libraries and to their consolida- 
tion under the title of Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele, and three years later the library 
was opened to the public, with a collection of 
120,000 volumes arranged and catalogued. Of 
the sixty-nine monastic libraries forming its 
basis, that of the Jesuits, of 50,000 volumes, 
was the largest and most valuable. As might 
be expected from the method of its formation, 
the Vittorio Emanuele has a preponderance of 
theological works and a great many duplicates 
I was told that there were as many as thirty 
or forty copies of some works, and I could 
easily believe it as I looked at the rows of du 
plicates lining the corridors and occupying the 
whole of several rooms, both shelves and floor 
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Order is rapidly being brought out of this 
chaos, however, and the library intends before 
long to publish a list of its duplicates, with a 
view to disposing of them. As there are many 
desirable and rare works among them, the op- 
portunity will be an interesting one for col 
lectors 

Other prominent features of the library are 
its collection of Chinese and Japanese books, 
the cataloguing of which is soon to be under 
taken by one of the professors of the Univer 
sity; of Aldinesand Elzevirs ; of bibliography; 
and of works concerning the ‘‘ Risorgimento 
Italiano,” as the gradual emergence of united 
Italy from its long complication of disorders is 
called. A fund, formerly of 4,000 lire and now 
of 2,000 per year, has been provided for the 
growth of this last collection. Especial trea 
sures of the library are a copy of Petrarch’s 
Sonnets, of St. Augustine's ‘De Civitate Dei, 
and of Tacitus, all of Venice, 1470, from the 
press of Vindelinus de Spira. The only pa- 
limpsest is one of St. Augustine over Pliny, 
which is somewhat injured by an unsuccessful 
attempt to restore the original. A case that 
especially interested me was one containing 
A copy of 
the * Trionfi”’ of Petrarch contained a curious 
illustration in xylography, thought to be the 
earliest attempt at that kind of printing 

Ninety-four rooms of the Vittorio Emanuele 
are devoted to its collection, many of them, 


old printed copies of pasquinades 


however, being small rooms in which only spe 


Bound periodicals 


cial collections are placed 
and worksin processof publishing have separate 
rooms assigned them. Theusual arrangement 
of the main library is by form rather than 
subject-matter. The general reading - room 
was fairly well filled at the hour at which I 
Visited it, eleven a. M. One of the tables was 
reserved for women, but was not occupied at 
the moment. The library has, in all its pub- 
lic rooms together, about three hundred places 
for readers and students, according to its re- 
port of 1893. The periodical-room is devoted 
entirely to the use of current periodicals, of 
which 349 may be found in this room. I no- 
ticed, among those in English, the Nineteenth 
Century and the Contemporary Review. Two 
hundred and nine periodicals in English are 
reported as possessed by the library, but as n 
distinction is made in the report between bound 
sets and current subscriptions, this numbet 
must represent both 

The reference-room is chietly for professors, 
literary men, and the more serious class of stu 
dents Its shelves are full of works of refer- 
ence, to which visitors may help themselves 
and an attendant is always present to give as 
sistance if needed. Not more than three o1 
four persons Were seated at the two long tables 
iu this attractive room, and the perfect silence 
attested their absorption in their work. The 


bibliographical room, of 





tained a good workivg collection of bibhogra 
phy, including various semi-trade publications 
I missed, however, such works as Cushing's 
‘Anonyms’ and * Pseudonyms, though the 
similar work of Halkett and Laing for English 
literature stood on the shelves. The ‘ Ameri 
can Catalogue’ and ‘ Poole’s Index* with its 
continuations held a prominent place, bow 
ever. I have noticed in booksellers’ shops here 
that the * English Catalogue’ and the Pudlish- 
ers’ Circular seem to be the only source of in 
formation as to books printed in English; so 
that an American book, unless reprinted in 
England, would be quite unknown t» dealers 
here. When one considers, also, that the edi 
tions of American authors chiefly en éridence 
on this side are those of the Tauchnitz Library, 









under the head of ‘ British Authors.” and 

the *‘ English Library f Heinemann & Co, 
it is not to be wondered at that there should 
be a certain doubt and haziness in the minds of 
the Continental peoples as t American 


achievements in hterature 


In the cataloguing rooms I found exempli 
tied the use of t! Levder atalogu t 4 
greater extent than l had vet seen it Three 
rooms are already devoted totl ata 
self, the walls being lined with the small book-~ 
containing the cards, w the entran 
is for the use of persons applying for books 
Che Leyden books can !» ened at the back 
and fresh cards insert in the proy ‘ 
Without difficultv, as mos . . \ " 
with library syste1 khow I s ves are 
labelled with svlables indica 
of the book standit i \ act el BY 
the book itself, with a number hicat 
place on the shelves Rut w nh thes .s 
are full 1 asked Lh, thet with ash 

another room And the t 
jection, not only to Levden, | ‘ ara 
catalogues It was gratifVing to se the fa 
lity with which people used the svst overs 
men and two women being ena 
sulting the atalogu i ne t s! t 
that l remained in the 1 Hav 4 
list of the books want i given it in at 
desk, the applicant retires to t adit 
or refer we! ! ‘ ! as ‘ t : 
Waits for his AS t ht { 
tends t I ‘ t ef Aste 
his books d e t Av. as books ar 
brought from n the evening 
ri s ~ w“ Pa il \ pr \ ; 
artificial light ¢f s aryve a | ling, and ¢ 
the reduced 1 bye attendants luty i 
the evening 

More than LQ) volumes were given to 
more than SS.) readers during the vear IS¥. 
from the latest report rea gaway fron 
the hbrarv something over 7,00) \ Nes were 
lent, while 207 were 1 ved from other libra 
ries as loans. Whew l asked iu regard to the 


method of obtaining books for bome reading, 


the usual reply Was giver bere are maby 
formalities to be gone through,” and 1 found 
as | supposed, that the rules in force at the 
librarv of St. Mark were the same as here 


l tind I minim i the diff ties, in my lette 

from Venice, in stating that «i us did not 
require @ guarantor i ler to draw books 
for home use. The rule for them is the same 
as for strangers except it t ir guarantor 
mav be anv oneofa g list of offi dd, 





while strangers are limited 
his representative 

Fifty three thousand lire was the sum ex 
pended on books in Isv2. The exchange of Gov- 


ernment publications with other countries is a 


source of growth tothe Vittorio Emanuele, and 
the long rows of our*own sheep-bound docu 


ments were almost the only American publica 
tion of any extent that I observed on the 
shelves. The library is also one of those de 
signated by the Government as repositories for 
ne copy each of every work printed in Italy 
As I made the rounds of the many rooms under 
the able conduct of Signor Luciani, conserva- 
tor of MSS. | was continually impressed with 
the work that had been accomplished in only 
twenty years in making a well-rounded collec- 
tion out of such a confusion of material, and 
in informing the whole with so modern and 
progressive a spirit. 

The Vatican Liorary, as shown to strangers 
is apparently ‘“‘‘Hamlet’ with /lamlet left 
out,” as, With the exception of a few MS. trea- 
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sures, shown under glass, there is no collection 
of books or MSS. visible. But the entire walls 
of the long rooms traversed are bordered with 
closed cases filled with codici, to the presence 
of which the custodian testifies by occasionally 
opening one of the doors. But admission, even 
to this part of the library, seems to go by fa- 
vor. One party is admitted, the next is told 
that the rooms are not open to visitors. On 
comparing experiences with various other per- 
sons, some of whom had and some of whom 
had not been allowed to enter, we found it im- 
possible to guess at the principle of selection 
influencing the custodians, and contented our- 
selves with being thankful that we had been 
among the elect. Of the treasures exhibited 
in this part of the library a brief list may be 
given, little idea as it can yield of the impres- 
sion made by the sight of them. There were 
letters written by Luther, by Henry VIIL, 
and by Anne Boleyn, the juxtaposition sug- 
gesting the whole drama of the English Re- 
formation; a MS. of Thomas Aquinas; an illumi- 
nated sixth-century MS. copy of the ‘ neid’; 
a copy of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ opened at 
a page illustrated by Raphael; a splendid bre- 
viary belonging to Matthias Corvinus, the old 
book-collecting King of Hungary; the famous 
Codex Vaticanus; and St. Augustine’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms over Cicero’s ‘ Repub- 
lic’—a most interesting palimpsest. 

Fascinating as this part of the Vatican col- 
lection is, it was not new to me, and was not 
the part I was most desirous of seeing, and, 
after having succeeded in finding the prefect, 
Monsignor Carini, I had no difficulty in ob- 
taining entrance to the Biblioteca Leonina, as 
the new part of the library is called. The en- 
trance is through the courtyard of the palace 
and up two flights of stairs, bringing one to an 
anteroom lined with portraits of the cardinal 
librarians of the past, among which are some 
very fine faces. In conversation with Monsi- 
gnor Carini, before visiting the library, he re- 
marked that it is only two or three years 
since it was thrown open unreservedly to stu- 
dents, having been regarded by previous pon- 
tiffs as their private library. The alacrity 
with which the privileges now offered have 
been seized upon by students from all over the 
world is very gratifying to Pope Leo and to 
the entire administration, of which Cardinal 
Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, is the 
head. The prefect added that women were 
not yet admitted to the library as students, 
but I reminded him that Miss Williams, an 
American woman, had published a year or two 
ago a study of Raphael’s ‘Hours’ from car- 
toons found in the collection, through the 
courtesy of the authorities. He admitted that 
an exception had then been made, and spoke 
also of the case of another American woman 
(Mrs. Nuttall) who had been engaged in the 
study of some Mexican documents. 

The MSS. room, in which students are oc- 
cupied in consulting various codici from the 
cupboards we had previously seen, is presided 
over by the Prefect. If printed works bearing 
on the subject of a codex are required, the 
student may go below to the consultation- 
rooms, where there is a card catalogue, find 
what he wants, and have it taken up to the 
MSS. room. The library hours are from nine 
to one until after Easter, then from eight to 
twelve until July Ist, when the three months’ 
vacation begins. It would not do to stand too 
long gazing into the Promised Land, already 
occupied by an advance-guard, and I followed 
the Prefect to the consultation-rooms, between 
the MSS. room and the Archives, where two 
members of his staff succeeded to the task of 
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explanation. In order to obtain space for this 
library of consultation, rooms formerly used 
as an armory were taken, provided with an en- 
closed staircase leading to the MSS. room and 
with a passage to the Archives, protected 
against dampness by the construction of vaults 
underneath, and finally put under the protec- 
tion of St. Thomas Aquinas by placing here a 
fine statue of him, a gift to Pope Leo. The 
Angelic Doctor thus became, to use the phrase 
of Mons. Ugolini in his interesting brochure 
on the library, ‘‘ ’angelo tutelare della nuova 
biblioteca.” The main rooms, seven in num- 
ber, not including the Archives, are finely 
lighted, furnished with plenty of tables and 
chairs, and the books, many of them in new 
and handsome bindings, render the walls most 
attractive. Considering that the purchase of 
books for the express use of students of the 
codici has but recently begun, the collection is 
already a useful one and of considerable size. 
An excellent card catalogue has been made and 
is free to students, 

The arrangement of the books on the shelves 
was peculiar, and offered a new method of 
‘relative location,’’ to use a technical term; 
but an account of it would be of too limited in- 
terest for insertion here. The space nearest 
the staircase in the library of consultation con- 
tains the works likely to be needed by students 
of codici, arranged partly by subject, partly 
by language, and partly by form; the remain- 
ing space being given to works needed by stu- 
dents of the archives, arranged by countries. 
These consist largely of gifts from the coun- 
tries themselves, sent in answer to a general 
notice from the Pope of the projected open- 
ing of the library to the public and a re 
quest for State publications. England sent 
the Calendar of State Papers, Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Calendar of Documents of Scotland, 
etc.; but all that can be said of the Ame- 
rican section is said by Mons. Ugolini in 
his brochure: ‘“ To America has been assigned 
a separate section near that of England.” 
Since American scholars, and through them 
the people at large, have already begun to pro- 
fit by the treasures of the Vatican Library, 
does it not seem as if an attempt should be 
made towards recognition of the fact ? 

Aside from the library of consultation, there 
are three rooms in this wing, containing the 
collections of printed books owned by the 
Popes previcus to the founding of the new 
library. These are known as the Palatine, the 
Ara Coli, the Zelada, and the Mai collec- 
tions; the last two named from the cardinals 
who gathered and owned them. New rooms 
have been provided also for the Archives, and 
into one of these I was privileged to look 
through a glass door, with the usual result of 
seeing darkly. However, it was not the study- 
room, which is forbidden even to the eye of 
woman. Is it because women cannot keep a 
secret? There must be some important ones in 
all such collections, and there is no telling to 
what degree of deprivation Eve’s unfortunate 
curiosity may have condemned all her daugh- 
ters. 

Nothing may be removed from the library 
even to other parts of the palace without the 
express permission of the Pope, and any one 
transgressing this rule, or intentionally mu- 
tilating a book, document, plate, etc., is sub- 
ject not only to the legal penalties for such 
cases made and provided, but to that of major 
excommunication. From this not even the 
cardinal librarian would be exempt, should he 
wilfully err. This isa papal prerogative which 
many a librarian in our own country would 





like to have transferable for use in extreme 
cases in his own library. A telephonic appara- 
tus for use through the library makes the work 
of administration easier, but seemed almost as 
incongruous among the codici as the little in- 
candescent-wire light which I found in a side 
chapel at St. Mark’s. The quarrel between com- 
fort and convenience on the one hand, and pic- 
turesqueness and congruity on the other, is 
likely to continue, however, during the next 
century, if indeed all the picturesqueness be 
not dead long before the century closes. 
Mary W. PLUMMER. 








PRINCE EUGENE.—II. 


Paris, December 18, 1894. 


AFTER the departure of Murat, Prince Eu- 
gene assumed the heavy task of representing 
the Emperor in Germany. He had already 
many doubts as to the fidelity of the Austrians 
and the Saxons; he was uneasy about Italy, 
uneasy about the health of his wife. Marshal 
Ney, after his great effort in Russia, had left 
the army; many generals had gone back to 
France; the troops were utterly demoralized. 
Napoleon wrote letter after letter urging Eu- 
gene to keep and garrison all the strongholds— 
Cistrin, Glogau, Spandau; but the Russian 
armies were slowly advancing, and Prussia was 
all ready to join their cause. He was fortunate 
enough, before leaving for Italy, to take part 
(and a very important part) in the battle of 
Liitzen. Napoleon placed under his orders all 
the troops which were in Italy and the Illyrian 
provinces. Eugene left Dresden, stopped a 
moment at Munich, and six days afterwards 
found at Milan his wife and his children—José- 
phine, already six years old, Eugénie, and 
Auguste. 

Napoleon’s position was becoming more and 
more difficult. Murat was on the point of 
joining the Allies; the King of Bavaria had al- 
ready done so, and sent Prince Thurn und 
Taxis to his son-in-law, offering him, if he 
would join the cause of the Allies, the crown of 
Italy—a tempting offer to a man of thirty- 
two, who must have felt that Napoleon would 
in the end succumb before the coalition. But 
Eugene would not abandon the French cause; 
he refused the proposition made to him. He 
wrote from Verona, November 29, 1813, to his 
sister, Queen Hortense (married to Louis, the 
King of Holland): ‘‘An Austrian parlemen- 
taire asked, at our outpost, permission to 
hand me very important papers. I had just 
mounted. I went and found an aide-de-camp 
of the King of Bavaria, who had been under 
my orders in the late campaign. He was sent 
to make me the finest propositions fer myself 
and my family, and the King assured me that 
the Allies were willing to guarantee me the 
kingdom of Italy. Allthis was seasoned with 
many protestations of friendship. It would 
have been very seductive for anybody but my- 
self.”’ ‘His wife, Princess Augusta, had ceased 
to have any direct relations with her own 
family since Bavaria had declared war against 
France. 

The campaign of 1813 was the closing chapter 
in Eugene’s military career. While some of 
the Emperor’s lieutenants were beaten in Ger- 
many, Eugene achieved successes over the Aus- 
trians in Italy, and maintained all his posses- 
sions. Napoleon, who was fighting in France 
itself against overwhelming forces, never gave 
Eugene positive orders to join him in France. 
The latter was consequently in great embar- 
rassment, as Murat was preparing to take 
arms against Napoleon. He wrote to the Em- 
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peror asking for positive orders. Napoleon 
told him to retreat on the Alps in case Murat 
should declare war against France. Eugene 
began at once a retrograde movement, but 
Murat did not formally come out. The order 
which Eugene had received was conditional ; 
nevertheless, Napoleon blamed Eugene for not 
having properly interpreted it. 
very much grieved on hearing of Napoleon's 
anger. Thiers, in his ‘ History of the Empire,’ 
says: ‘‘Napoleon recalled Prince Eugene to 
France only at the end of January, when the 
Prince was engaged in the most difficult opera- 
tions, and could retreat only after a victory. 
He could not be in Lyons before the end of 
March, and at that moment Napoleon must be 
conqueror or vanquished. [The Allies had de- 
termined to make a winter campaign.] Be- 
sides, this retreat was the voluntary abandon- 
ment of Italy—that is to say, the loss of a 
pledge which, in the Congress at ChAtillon, was 
to be of the highest value. Though Napoleon 
was fighting now only for the line of the Rhine, 
to have in his hands the Mincio and the Po, 
and to keep them firmly, was a way of making 
easier the concession of the Rhine by way of 
compensation.” 

Napoleon had become so suspicious that he 
forbade the Vice-Queen to remain in Italy for 
her approaching confinement; she intended to 
remain at Monza, but received an order to go 
to Paris. ‘‘Iam indignant,” she writes to Eu- 
gene on the 19th of February, 1814, “and I 
don’t wonder people abandon Napoleon. Could 
anybody be more ungrateful? You, who sac- 
rifice everything for him, who do wonders, 
receive only reproaches. But nothing 
ought to hinder us from following the path of 
virtue and honor to the last day of our life.” 
She evidently sees the end coming, and speaks 
of going to America with her husband, for 
‘she is truly disgusted with the great things 
of this world.” It is interesting to find Napo- 
leon, in the midst of his extraordinary cam- 
paign in France, marching between Bliicher 
and Schwarzenberg, fighting at Laon, at 
Craonne, yet finding time to write from Sois- 
sons to Eugene (March 12, 1814): 


Eugene was 


‘“*My son, I have a letter from you and one 
from the Vice-Queen, both extravagant to the 
last degree. You must have lost your heads. 
It was from a sentiment of dignity that I de- 
sired that the Vice-Queen should come to Paris 
for her confinement, and I knew her too well 
to think that she would like to be in that state 
in the midst of Paris. I might have written 
before, but then Paris was threatened; since it 
is so no longer, nothing is more simple. : 
It is not flattering to our age that your anSwer 
to the King of Bavaria should have procured 
for you the esteem of all Europe; as for my- 
self, I cannot pay you any compliment, as you 
have merely done your duty, which is a simple 
thing.” 

Napoleon had perhaps a right to write in this 
style to his adopted son, to the man who owed 
everything to him; he was mistaken when he 
thought that Paris was safe. Eugene gained a 
battle over the Austrians under Bellegarde on 
the Mincio. On the 15th of February, Murat 
threw off the mask and declared war on France. 
Fouché had been his counsellor, and had se 
cretly seen him at Modena; Fouché had also 
seen Eugene. He says in his Memoirs, which 
are now rare: ‘* Eugene confessed to me that 
Murat had secretly offered to divide Italy with 
him, after having sent away the French troops, 
and that he had repulsed this extravagant 
offer; that his declaration of war threw him 
(Eugene) into the greatest possible embarrass- 
ment, and that he did not think that he could 
hold his position long if Murat helped the Aus- 
trians with any spirit.” 
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The first successes of Napoleon kept Murat 
for some time undecided, but after a while his 
troops advanced. The Vice Queen was obliged 
to leave Milan and to shut herself up in the 
fortress of Mantua, as she was very near ber 
confinement. Soon after her departure, Eu- 
gene received the news of the capitulation of 
Paris. 
abdication at Fontainebleau; in this act of 
abdication he renounced the thrones of France 
and of Italy, and stipulated in the treaty of 
the 10th of April that a suitable establishment 
should be made by the Allied Powers for his 
adopted son in Italy. The King of Bavaria 
wrote to Eugene, April 11, ISi4: ‘The Allies 
wish you well, my dear Eugene.” On the 1th 
of April the Princess was delivered of her fifth 
child, a princess, in Mantua. 
come of Eugene? He concluded an armistice 
with Bellegarde, and made solemn adieux to his 
French troops, who were sent back to France 
He took leave of the Italians, and reminded 
them that he had been their ruler for nine 
years ; he then left with his wife and children 
for Munich, where his father-in-law had offered 
him a shelter. 

Eugene, in the new circumstances in which 
he was placed, found a generous and warm 
support inthe Emperor Alexander of Russia. 
Leaving his wife and children in Munich, he 
set out alone for France, at the call of his 
mother, Josephine. He wrote on the %th of 
May to his wife: 


All was now over. Napoleon signed his 


What was to be- 


‘“*My good Augusta, I arrived this morning 
at Malmaison very early. I found the Empe 
ror and my sister [Hortense] in very good 
health. I could not come here with 
out presenting myself to the King of France 
after an authorization to appear at the Tuile- 
ries. Louis XVIII. received me very well, and 
inquired after you with much interest 
But now to our own affairs. We must not ex- 
pect to be very well treated. They all want to 
divide the cake among themselves.” 

Eugene, we must say frankly, falls from 
his high pedestal of a hero in this new period 
which follows the abdication of Napoleon. It 
is said that when he was introduced to Louis 
XVIIL, he was announced as the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, and that Louis XVIIL. inter- 
fered and said to his gentleman in waiting 
“Say Prince Eugene.” The recognition of 
Eugene as a Prince, the kindness shown to 
him by the Emperor Alexander, the favor 
shown to Queen Hortense, who was recognized 
as Duchess of Saint Leu, with a pension of 
400,000 francs a year, make one think of cer- 
tain verses which are found in one of Victor 
Hugo's poems : 

“ Et battez v 


bul se fery 
Pendant que 


us POUr des Altesses 
nt des yx litesses 


vous, vous pourrtreg 








Eugene was certainly a good husband and 
father, and thought much of his family. His 
fame would have something more poetical 
about it if be had tied himself body and soul 
to the man who was his adopted father, and 
who had lifted him to his own Olympus. We 
can understand easily what the feelings of Na 
poleon were when, during the Hundred Days, 
Prince Eugene remained neutral, and did not 
join a cause which was thought desperate 

When Josephine died at Malmaison, the Em- 
peror Alexander was at her death-bed with 
Eugene and Queen Hortense. They buried her 
in the little church at Rueil, and on her monu 
ment may be read these simple words: ‘‘ A 
Joséphine—Eugne, Hortense.” During the 
Hundred Days Napoleon paid a visit to Mal 
maison. Eugene was then at Vienna, where 
the European Congress had met and was hold- 
The Allies only half trusted 
him, and he writes to his wife that he has spies 


ing its sittings 














round him. By the protection of Alexa 


Eugene was allowed afterwards to live in Ma 
nich with his family, while th ast f Rav 
reuth was prepared for hin After t howe? 
fall of Napoleon he became the Puke of | 
tenberg. Napoleon mentioned him with at 
tion in his wi and left h t! 
candlestick which he used at Saint Helena 
Eugene lived now entirely for his family 
had in his palace a room in whi 8 Presers 
carefully all the t ts which Nay acl 
given him 

Prince Eugene died tl stof February 
ISM. His monument, in white mart Was 


made by Thorwaldsen 
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surmounts it Were engraved the tw 
words, ‘‘Honneur et fidelit His eldest 
daughter, Josephine, had become in bis 
time Queen of Sweden Tw vears after his 
jeath, the second daughter, Eu tie, tmarriel 
the reigning Prince Fredet f tt 

Hechingen; the third beca the w . 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil His eldest son. Au 
Maria de G & Wu 


guste, married Do 


SIR May I } uk sil es ta as ft give 
expression t eflections w l ‘ 1 all 
sides 

Mr. Carlisle is prepare a bill w 
volves not) iv <s i revolution ii i 
whole s¥sten { Why al i that 
t be left to f ts way to Congress through 
the roundabout channel of a standing com 
Vittles Why st ild the nduct f that bill 
in the House be left Mr. Springer, member 
from a district in Hlinois, instead of the re- 
sponsible head of the national finances Why 


should the debate proceed from the point of 
local, party, and private interests, with 
ut the intervention of any person represent 
ing the whole country, the administrative sys 
tem, or the Treasury Why is the Se retary 
of the Treasury contined to buttonholing mem 
bers or dancing attendance in the lobby 

If Mr. Carlisle could stand up before 356 
men and show the country that he was master 
of his subject, had thought out and was pre 
pared to meet every objection and argument, 
his bill probably would (and there would be 
good reason why it*should) pass into law. If 
on the other hand, he was brought to confu- 
sion and self-contradiction, showing both ig- 
norance and incapacity, the President would 
be obliged to accept his resignation and take 
some other man—probably that member of 
the party who had shown himself strongest in 
debate, and who would gladly resign his mem- 
bership for the honor, even though the chances 
were of his speedily losing both and being 
sent to join Mr. Carlisle. By and by a man 
would appear who could hold his own against 
all comers, precisely as if the object sought 
were a champion billiard-player or prize 
fighter, and then the applause and outery of 
the whole country would compel Congress to 
adopt his views. 

All this seems so simple and obvious that 
most people conclude that there must be some 
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fatal constitutional objection. There is none 
at all except the obstinacy with which Con- 
yress clings to its usurpation of all the powers 
of government. The 356 equal members don’t 
want to see anybody admitted who holds a 
place superior to theirs; to give the executive 
any share in the Government except that of a 
blind instrument to carry out their commands; 
to see any body representing the interest of the 
whole country coming to interfere with the 
private schemes and party combinations which 
are their very reason of existence. The fact 
will have to be faced that the interest of the 
country and the interest of Congress under its 
present methods are diametrically opposed. 
The greatest political problem of the future, 
far overshadowing in importance tbe currency 
or the tariff or civil-service reform, is which of 
these interests is going to prevail. 

If the President would send a message to 
Congress asking that the Senate committee 
report of February 4, 1881, should be put into 
practice, or even that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be allowed to develop his 
plans in public debate in the House, he would 
do the country a political service such as no 
President has done since Abraham Lincoln. 
If Congress was still sulky and obstinate, what 
finer issue could there be to take to the country 
in the next Presidential campaign ? G. B. 

Boston, December 22, 1804, 





EXPLORATIONS IN CRETE. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Prof. Halbherr returned to Rome this 
week after an absence of an entire year in 
Crete, where, as is known to many of your 
realers, he has been engaged in archzeological 
work for the American Institute of Archzeolo- 
gy. I bave had the pleasure of examining 
some of the objects found, the drawings of 
many others, topographical plans of several 
ancient sites that have been carefully studied, 
and the copies of some two hundred inscriptions 
found ; and I feel fully justified in saying that 
the results of the year’s explorations are great- 
er than have ever before been secured by any 
archeologist in Crete, except by Prof. Halb- 
herr himself in his earlier labors, and even 
these are surpassed by the variety of the pre 
sent harvest and by the lapse of time over 
which it extends. His inscriptions form a se- 
ries from about six centuries before Christ on 
to Christian times, while the other objects go 
back to the second millennium before our era 
and close with imperial Rome. Those who 
have looked to Crete as a necessary factor in 
the solution of the question of prehistoric 
Greece andthe early civilization of the Levant 
will find here much food for study and com- 
parison. 

A short résumé may be of interest. Among 
the vases from various sites, those of the so- 
calle! Theran type appear to be the earliest; 
then follow the Mycenzan, in varying stages, 
from the earliest till they mass into the geo- 
metric style and advance towards archaic 
Greek. Some of the terra-cotta statuettes pre- 
sent a peculiar stamp which Prof. Halbherr in- 
clines to assign to the Eteocretans; others re- 
peat the well-known attitude of the Cypriote 
goddess. A number of steatite stones, ap- 
parently employed as amulets, are of an ex- 
tremely archaic cast, and some of them are in- 
cised, on one or more faces, with figures and 
marks, which will be studied in connection with 
the theory of a prehistoric hieroglyphic and 
syllabic system of writing in Crete. These 
stones were employed also in the historic 
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Greek epoch, and some specimens are thought 
to be Gnostic. The question of burning and of 
inhumation in the Mycenwan period gains evi- 
dence from both sides. At Erganos, in the 
beehive tombs, inhumatiou was alone em- 
ployed; elsewhere incineration was found to 
be usual. On two sites it was possible to dis- 
cern the remains of the Mycenan palace, 
though the interior plan was hardly to be 
traced. 

Among sculptural remains are several im- 
portant pieces from Gortyna, metopes of 
different epochs, a noble head of a goddess, 
and some heads of distiuguished Romans. 
Two terra-cotta heads are of great beauty, and 
a relief of a dancing girl, with a somewhat 
novel motive, is very charming. Some other 
specimens are not without interest. 

No inscription of great length, like the fa- 
mous Code of Gortyna, has rewarded the ex- 
plorer’s efforts, but many are of great value 
from the epigraphic and dialectic point of view. 
Gortyna has yielded a number, of the archaic 
boustrophedon epoch, from the period of the 
closed eta onward, and one is boustrophedon 
in the Ionic alphabet. They represent decrees, 
laws, treaties, etc. The Macedonian has a no- 
table series, one of which gives a fixed date 
(so rare in Cretan inscriptions) in the reign of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The most important 
belonging to the Roman days is a Latin re- 
script, which will be edited by Prof. Momm 
sen, who has taken great interest in it. 

Prof. Halbherr’s explorations have covered 
two-thirds of the eastern part of Crete, em- 
bracing twenty-one journeys from his head- 
quarters at Candia, so that he may be said to 
have garnered the harvest there of arch#o- 
logical material so thoroughly that systematic 
excavations will next be necessary before much 
further advance can be made. 

Dr. Taramelli, a pupil of Prof, Halbherr’s, 
was of great assistance to him in the early 
summer, after which he travelled in western 
Crete until he was attacked by a fever that 
prostrated him completely, and he was sent 
home. He has now so far recovered that it is 
expected that he will be able to contribute an 
article on early pottery to the publication to 
be made by the Institute. 

Prof. Halbherr is to be congratulated upon 
the success that has crowned his labors, in the 
midst of enormous difficulties, which he has 
surmounted with rare patience and sagacity. 
Among his other services, epigraphists will 
thank him for the cast which he has had taken 
of the great Gortynian inscription, thus secur- 
ing a permanent record of it, even should the 
original be destroyed. A. C, MERRIAM. 

Romk, December 6, 18904. 





A CHAPTER OF ALASKA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In the New England Magazine for 
January, 1895, appears a most grotesque 
‘*Chapter of Alaska”; it is not only grotesqne, 
but the writer of it has been shamefully im- 
posed upon, for no sane man, knowing the 
history of Charles Bryant, would attempt to 
place that person in the position which the au- 
thor of this article does. 

In the first place, Capt. Charles Bryant never 
placed his foot on Alaskan soil (nor did he 
ever see more of it than its shadowy outlines 
from the deck of a whaling vessel in the North 
Pacific Ocean) during the two or three cruises 
made in those waters, in which he sailed from 
Honolulu for sperm and right whales, as a 
ship’s mate; he never commanded a whale ship 
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in his life; as a ship's mate it was his duty 
every day on the cruise to enter in the log 
those notes of weather, whales, etc., which the 
owners of all whale ships required. 

His first personal knowledge of the Alaskan 
country was gained in 1869, when he went up 
to that region asa special agent of the Treasu- 
ry Department, in company with one Dr. H. 
H. Mclatyre, also aspecial agent. These gen- 
tlemen were sent out by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to look into the state of affairs on the 
Seal Islands, which had been badly stirred up 
in 1868 by some greedy Americans, who threat- 
ened to exterminate the fur seals. Neither 
Bryant nor McIntyre knew anything about 
these seal islands of Alaska until they heard of 
them in the fall of 1868 from these American 
adventurers, who came down to Washington 
to try and get some special control of the life 
thereon through Congress. 

These two men, Bryant and McIntyre, made 
their reports in the fall of 1869. These reports 
were not the result of any study of the seal 
life, but all that related to that subjectin both 
of them was founded on a translation of 
Bishop Veniaminoff's account of the islands 
published in 1842 at St. Petersburg, which 
translation was read to them on the islands by 
a Russian Creole who had been in the service 
of the old Russian Fur Company. 

McIntyre reported in favor of leasing the 
islands, and, immediately after that, resigned 
his position in the Treasury and entered the 
service of the men who were then in Washing- 
ton striving to get the lease law of 1870 passed. 
Bryant did not so report, because Boutwell, 
the Secretary, did not want to have these in- 
terests of our people so leased to a private cor- 
poration. Bryant preserved a discreet silence 
during the contest between the Secretary and 
the would-be lessees, which ended in the defeat 
of the former; then Boutwell sent Bryant up 
to watch these bad men, and McIntyre in espe- 
cial; and he stayed there just as long as he could 
stay—seven years—until Bristow removed him. 
Now the author of this ‘‘ Chapter of Alaska” 
tells the readers of the New England Maga- 
zine that, upon the flimsy notes of whales and 
weather in the North Pacific made by Charles 
Bryant, a totally illiterate man, the argument 
of Charles Sumner was made in favor of the 
purchase of Alaska! Why, there were at that 
hour hundreds and hundreds of such log-books, 
and their writers all within reach and hail, 
between New London and Provincetown. 

This article may have been written in good 


faith by Mr. C. E. Cabot ; but there is scarcely” 


a paragraph in its composition which relates 
to Charles Bryant that is not wholly if not 
partially untrue, and to those who remember 
Bryant in Alaska during 1869, not a line that 
does not provoke their mirth. 

JuHN W. BINGHAM. 


NEW LonDon, CT., December 28, 1894. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I do not know whether you bave re- 
ceived the thanks of many of those who are 
especially interested in collegiate education 
for your vigorous condemnation of the spirit 
among faculties and students which makes the 
present abuses in athletics possible. You at 
any rate deserve the gratitude of every one 
who believes that the most necessary outcome 
of a young man’s education, without which 
all else must be ‘‘as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal,” is that spirit which makes him 
fear todo anything and everything to secure 
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victory, and gives him the ability to accept 
defeat quietly when victory cannot come to 
him through superior skill. [t isa lack of the 
capacity for moral scorn which is really at the 
root of the trouble. This is clearly seen by 
your correspondent “A. H.,” in No. 1537 of the 
Nation, and I dare say that, like myself, many 
a college professor could give other instances 
to parallel those which he has adduced. 

But the fault is by no means entirely on the 
part of the students. It is not easy to make all 
college presidents and professors perceive that 
it is a serious moral offence for a base runner to 
skip “second” or ‘‘third” when the umpire does 
not chance to see him, or for their own ‘‘ nine” 
or “eleven”? to smuggle ip an expert player 
who is not really a member of their college. 
On the part of older men this obtuseness may 
arise from a lack of familiarity in their earlier 
years with good sport, and a consequent ig- 
norance of the principle that sport ceases to be 
sport when it involves any evasive or ungen- 
tlemanly conduct. Of course, too, the unfor- 
tunate competition for students between many 
of our colleges furnishes a temptation’ to over- 
look secret offences, and makes anything but 
concerted action on the part of the faculties 
to remedy these abuses extremely difficult. 
Hence, like ‘‘ A. H.,” every one hears, ‘‘ They 
all do it if they can.” In regard to these vio- 
lations of the spirit of good sport, I believe the 
lack of moral sensitiveness is less common 
among our younger teachers, and, if this be so, 
there is hope that a higher tone in athletics 
may gradually come to prevail. At present, 
however, there is a crying need in our educa- 
tion of noblesse oblige.—Y ours truly, >. a 





USE OF THE WORD *‘SPINSTER.” 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The following is copied (in response to 
“A.D. H.'s” inquiry in the Nation of Decem- 
ber 20, 1894) from the British Historical Ma- 
nuscripts Commission Report, No. 10, appen- 
dix, part iv., at page 468: 


* Entertaining evidence respecting an obso- 
lete use of the familiar word ‘spinster,’ that 
has hitherto escaped the curiosity and vigilant 
inquisitiveness of our antiquaries. There is no 
need to remind the educated reader of the ety- 
mology of the designation that has long been 
regarded as applicable only to unmarried wo- 
men of the lower social grades. Every one is 
aware that, so long as the spindle ranked with 
the spear, ‘spinster’ was the appropriate de- 
signation of gentlewomen whose knightly bro- 
thers were no less generally described by a title 
pointing to their dexterity with the lance or 
the sword. Every one knows how Sir Henry 
Spelman, in the ‘Glossarium Archxologicum,’ 
accounts for women of the nobler sort being 
described as ‘spinsters’ in legal documents, 
and how the famous antiquary commemorates 
the knight who caused his eleven sons and 
eleven daughters to be painted upon his tomb, 
the men girt with their swords and the women 
represented with their spindles. No less gene- 
rally is it known that, when the familiar desig- 
nation of a gentlewoman, the old equivalent of 
the Latin ‘ generosa,’ was falling out of fashion 
in James the First’s time, Chief Justice Coke 
robbed the time-honored term of its ancient 
dignity, and quickened its downward course 
from the gentry to the populace, by declaring 
authoritatively: ‘ Generosus and Generosa are 
good additions; and, if a gentlewoman be 
named spinster in any original writ, ete., ap- 
peale, or indictmente, she may abate and 
quash the same; for she hath as good a right to 
that addition as Baronesse, Viscountesse, Mar- 
chionesse, or Duchesse have to theirs.’ But 
what few people know, what most readers— 
probably every reader—of this page will learn 
from it for the first time, is that Elizabethan 
gentlewomen in some parts of England were 
too proud of the homely designation to relin- 
quish it on marriage, and that it was the prac- 
tice of legal draugktsmen to apply the term to 
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married no less than to unmarried gentlewo- 
men. In the presentments (23 Elizabeth) of 
persons of the age of sixteen or upwards, for 
neglecting to attend church or chapel, the 
searcher of the Essex muniments comes upon 
the names of the following ladies, as spinsters 
and wives: 

‘*(1.) Margarett Tirrell, spinster, otherwise 
styled Margarett Tirrell, wife of Thomas Tir- 
rell, esquire (the words of Latin record being 
Margaretta Tirrell, spinster, a/ias dicta Mar 
garetta Tirel uxor Thome Tirrell armigeri 

‘*(2.) Mary Gascoigne, spinster, otherwise 
styled Mary Gascoigne, wife of George Gas- 
coigne. 

(5) Katberine Mompson, spinster, other 
wise styled Katherine Mompson, wife of 
Mompson, gentleman. 

‘(8.) Maria, Lady Petre, spinster, other 
wise styled Maria, Lady Petre, wife of Sir 
John Petre, of Westhorndon, knt. (the words 
of the Latin record being alias dicta Maria 
domina Petre uxor Johannis Petre de West- 
horndon predicta militis). 

(9) Edmund Danyell, esquire, and his wife, 
Margarett Danyell, spinster 

**Sometimes in these presentments women, 
described as spinsters, are described also as 
wives of men respecting whose calling and 
quality there is a significant silence. In other 
cases the spinsters are described as the wives 
of men who are described in terms leaving 
no room for doubt they were not of rankto 
impart gentility to their wives. The present 
ments also abound with cases of women, mar 
ried to yeomen, mechanics, tradesmen, labour 
ers, and other persons of ungentle quality, 
who are described as wives without being at 
the same time styled spinsters. It follows that 
gentle wives of ungentle men held to their 
right to be styled spinsters, as an indication of 
their gentility by birth; that so late as the 
twenty-third year of Elizabeth * spinster’ was 
the English equivalent of the Latin *‘ gon 
rosa.’ But already the worshipful designation 
had lost much of its ancient force, and though 
not fallen was falling into disrepute. In the 
following reign and generation, Coke's dictum 
so effectually degraded the name from the dig 
nity accorded to it by the usage of successive 
centuries, from the days of Alfred to the davs 
of Elizabeth, that Thomas Blount (author of 
the *Glossograpbia or Dictionary of Hard 
Words,’ 1656, and the‘ Law Dictionary,’ 167! 
knew nothing more of the word, apart fr 
its etymological force, than that it was ‘the 
addition usually given to all unmarried « 
men, from the Viscount’s daughter downward’ 
On ceasing to be a sign of gentility, the desig 
nation was dropt by geutlewomen on marriage 
even if they had borne it in their maidenly 
estate. On becoming merely the equivalent of 
‘siugle woman’ it was held full cheap by w 


men of all grades, whether matrons or maids 
‘*T am at the more pains to call attention t 

this recovery of a long lost signification of the 

word ‘spinster’ because it is sometbiug more 


important than a mere aptiquarian curiosity 
It has for so long a time been the practice of 
genealogists, and other’ serious historians, to 
regard spinsters as necessarily without hus- 
bands and lawful issue, that it is well to as 
sure them spinsters could also be matrons and 
mothers in the sixteenth and earlier centu- 
ries.” . 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIa, December 22. ISv4 


Notes. 


A MEMOIR of the late Dr. John Lord, the his 
torical lecturer, is in course of preparation bs 
the Rev. Alex. S. Twombly, D.D., of Newton, 
Mass., who desires the loan of letters and 
other material for his purpose 

A committee of Harvard alumni has been 
formed to establish a suitable memorial of the 
late Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. Subscriptions 
of ten dollars or less will be welcomed, and 
may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. Amory A 
Lawrence, No, 68 Chauncy Street, Boston 

The twelfth General Centennial Catalogue 
of the Alumni and Officers of Columbia Col- 
lege forms a volume of 20 pages. octavo, and 
in addition to the customary matter of such 
documents contains a Locality-Index, alpha- 
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Race, by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of 


Borgeaud’s Adoption and Amendn 


Constitutions in t t \ a, trans 
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A Student's Manua By sh Constit 
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and other illustrations. Maria Edgeworth’s 
‘Castle Rackrent and Lhe \bsentee’ head 
the list 

WB. Clarke & ( Boston, are putting out 
the 4¢ iaufical An il for 1895, edited by 
James Means, with many curious illustra 
tions 


‘American Charities, by Prof. Amos G 
Warner, is in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co 

‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism A 
Study of Machine Production,’ by John A 
Hobson (London: Walter Scott; New York 
Scribners), is a labored defence of state social 
ism asa phase of the evolution of society. In 
fact, the author maintains that those who pro 
test against the increase of governmental con 
trol over industry are bringing ‘‘an indict 
ment against a natural order of events, on the 
ground that nature has taken a wrong road of 
advancement.” It is obvious that this princi 
ple involves many important, not tosay extra 
ordinary, consequences, which it is unneces- 
sary to specify. Although argument of this 
kind can hardly be taken seriously, yet there 
is a great deal in Mr. Hobson’s essay that is 
suggestive and interesting, and many of the 
secondary results of the application of ma 
chinery to production are impressively stated 
Especially noteworthy is the analysis of the 
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waste involved in competition, on account of 
the excessive increase of the means of produc- 
tion. 

Less deserving of attention is Mr. J. Ste- 
phen Jeans’s ‘Trusts, Pools, and Corners’ (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.), which, indeed, contains 
little more than is known to any diligent reader 
of the daily newspapers, and is, so far as con- 
cerns our American combinations, very much 
behind the times. 

A convenient and useful as well as timely 
little book is ‘The Federal Income Tax Ex- 
plained,’ by Messrs. John M. Gould and George 
F. Tucker (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). The 
authors start from the fact that the phrase- 
ology of the law of 1894 follows wherever 
possible the language of the similar statute of 
war-times. As the words, phrases, and clauses 
of the latter have been passed upon and settled 
in meaning by the courts, the utility is obvious 
of a collection of nearly two hundred of the 
cases in which the terms of the law were 
brought up for adjudication. 

‘Electricity at the Columbian Exposition,’ 
by J. P. Barrett, Chief of Department (Chica- 
go: R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co.), which is pre- 
faced by a full-page portrait of the author, 
does not claim to be more than a compilation 
of the circulars of the exhibitors. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photogravures of elec- 
trical apparatus which give one an excellent 
idea of the external forms of electrical ma- 
chinery exhibited at the Fair. The scope of 
the book did not permit of the introduction of 
diagrams and representations of electrical con- 
nections which might be desired by the stu- 
dent. The author calls attention to the re- 
markable fact that all the lighting of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, for decoration as well as 
for service, and the operation of all machinery, 
was done, for the first time in the history of 
expositions, by electricity. 

Mr. William Arthur Price, in his useful 
‘Treatise on the Measurement of Electrical 
Resistance’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan), points out that the mea- 
surement of electrical resistance bears a rela- 
tion to electricity analogous to that of the 
comparison of masses in quantitative chemis- 
try. Mr. Price has had a large experience in 
the construction of resistance coils, and his 
treatise contains the results of his experience 
in winding, insulating, measurement of tem. 
perature eoefficients, and calibration of coils. 
English forms of resistance-coils and boxes and 
measuring instruments are given, to the exclu- 
sion of German and American designs. The 
rapid development of practical applications of 
electricity has led in America to the improve- 
ment of many forms of electrical measure- 
ment apparatus. In a new edition it would be 
desirable to mention Weston’s ammeters and 
voltmeters, Prof. Anthony’s arrangement of 
coils in a resistance box, and Prof. Carhart’s 
modification of the Clark cell. A full index 
would increase the value of Mr. Price’s work. 

A notable contribution to the scientific study 
of forestry is Somerville’s translation of Prof. 
Robert Hartig’s ‘Text-book of the Diseases of 
Trees,’ revised and edited by Dr. H. Marshall 
Ward (Macmillan). Hartig has been studying 
the diseases of trees for more than twenty 
years, has published a good many papers on 
the subject, and has at last produced the sys- 
tematic treatise of which the present volume 
is a translation. The diseases of trees are here 
classified as (1) those produced by flowering 
plants, (2) those produced by cryptogams, 
(3) such as result from wounds, (4) those due 
to unfavorable conditions of the soil, and (5) 
those due to unfavorable atmospheric condi- 
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tions. Fully two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to diseases caused by fungi, and about forty- 
five pages to wounds, only two pages of which 
are occupied with a consideration of defolia- 
tion of trees by insects. Injuries from sun- 
cracks, from frost, and from fire are duly con- 
sidered, and the work closes with a classified 
list of diseases. It must be remembered, in 
using this book, that it deals mainly with Eu- 
ropean trees and their diseases, and that it is 
altogether probable that in America, as we 
have our own silva, so we may have some of 
our own diseases which affect our trees. 

Under the title of ‘ Les Merveilles de la Flore 
Primitive’ (Geneva: Georg & Co.; Paris: 
Georges Carré), M. A. Froment gives a discus- 
sion of the probable character of the vegeta- 
tion of the carboniferous age. He speaks fa- 
miliarly about the carboniferous ferns, cala- 
mites, lepidodendrons, etc., and tells us that the 
richness of the soil at that period furnished the 
primitive flora with mushrooms at least forty 
feet in diameter! He reasons from the rate of 
sedimentary deposit of the Nile that, to pro- 
duce a coal-bearing formation of only two 
thousand metres, a period of 980,000 years 
must be allowed. The connection between the 
delta of the Nile and the coal-deposits of 
Europe and America is not very clear; but 
the process of argument may perhaps be 
guessed at by reading later on in the same pam- 
phlet a little essay, in which is a discussion of 
the Australian continent considered (hypothe- 
tically, of course) as a fallen meteoric mass! 
‘* Little by little, as the weight and volume of 
the planets increase, their equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, and in the course of time, after mil- 
liards of ages, the face of our solar system will 
be changed.” The sun will gradually grow 
cold, the swollen planets will circle round it 
with whirlpool speed, and the smaller will 
become the prey of the larger. ‘‘ Quel épou- 
vantable cataclysme!” 

M. Paul Stapfer has written the latest study 
of France’s great moralist, ‘Montaigne’ (Paris: 
Hachette), and, as might be expected from the 
writer and the subject, the result is most satis- 
factory. The book reads well, a prime requi- 
site in a volume treating of so easy and fasci- 
nating a causeur as Montaigne. The moralist is 
studied from as unconventional a point of view 
as possible; M. Stapfer desiring not to repro- 
duce and perpetuate the legends current about 
Montaigne, but to present as real and faithful 
a portrait of the man as is possible nowadays. 
That Montaigne was something more and 
something else than the lazy and selfish sceptic 
that most people see in him, is what M. Stap- 
fer sets out to prove in his two hundred very 
interesting pages. And that the complex nature 
of Montaigne, which has baffled and misled 
many a critic, is, on the whole, well and clearly 
analyzed in this book, that the man is better 
revealed, that his work is more readily under- 
stood, is the best testimony one can bear to the 
excellence of M. Stapfer’s conscientious and 
able study. 

M. Georges Pellissier’s ‘Nouveaux Essais de 
Littérature Contemporaine’ consists, with the 
exception of the essay on Vigny, of a number 
of reviews of works no longer recent, by Zola, 
Bourget, Loti, Lemaitre, and some others. The 
article on Vigny is a discussion of Brunetiére’s 
lecture in his course on the evolution of lyric 
poetry in France in the 19th century. This is 
by far the most interesting essay in the book ; 
its more general character gives it a value 
which the review of specific works lacks. 

Two capital novels come from the press of 
Paul Ollendorff, the one ‘La Chevelure de 
Madeleine,’ by M. Jean Rameau, the other 





‘Un Roman de Femme,’ by M. Pierre Mail. 
Both may be read in the home circle, both are 
interesting and even fascinating, full of the 
pure breath of nature, clean, and free from the 
exaggeration of psychological analysis so much 
in vogue among certain writers. M, Rameau 
takes us into the heart of the Pyrenees, and 
introduces us to an abbé who is nota saint, but 
a mortal, a charming girl who knows her own 
mind without subtly questioning it, a frank 
young fellow who is neither wholly good nor 
very bad, and a curious study of a peasant 
sorcerer. M,. Mail’s story is of the Breton 
coast and its wild storms, and the contrast of 
the struggle in a man’s heart against a love 
which he ought to yield to at once. There are 
superb descriptive pages in both books—sea and 
mountain charm equally. 

Part viii. of the ‘‘Anecdota Oxoniensia” 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan) entitled ‘ Hibernica Minora,’ is edited 
by Kuno Meyer. Its contents are motley 
enough. The first section, pp. 1-37, consists of 
a fragment of an Irish commentary on the 
Psalter. The manuscript is probably of the 
fifteenth century, but the original of which itis 
acorrupt transcript may have been composed in 
the eighth century. Meyer gives the Irish text, 
with variants; also a translation, notes, and 
glossary. In substance, the commentary is 
based upon the well-known writings of Hilary, 
Isidor, Bede, etc. The doctrine does not dif- 
fer from that of the early médizval church. 
A goodly number of Old Irish forms are dis- 
cernible under the scribal garb of the fifteenth 
century, but there are scarcely any “finds” 
for the etymologist or grammarian. The rest 
of the volume is of an altogether different or- 
der, being stories—or fragments of stories—of 
the great Ulster-Leinster cycle. To the reader 
who is familiar with Irish myth, the present 
collection does not offer much that is new. 
The most characteristic story, that of Mac- 
Datho’s Pig, is a variant of an older version in 
the Book of Leinster. 

Part vii. of the ‘‘ Anecdota” is remarkable 
as a specimen of Clarendon Press typography. 
It reproduces the contents of a Welsh manu- 
script of the 14th century, the types imitating 
or suggesting the abbreviations, the faint, re- 
touched, or red letters, and the underlinings 
and interlineations of the manuscript. Yet 
the page is both clear and pleasing to the eye. 
The first 76 pp. are an elucidarium, or trea- 
tise upon the obscure points of theology. There 
is some connection between this Welsh text 
and an eluecidarium in Latin (printed in the 
appendix), attributed by some to Lanfranc, 
by others to Anselm. But the Welsh can 
scarcely be a direct translation from the Latin. 
The rest of the volume consists of Welsh ver- 
sions of well-known medizval themes, such as 
the ‘‘ Vision of Paul,” the ‘‘ Transitus Marie,” 
the ‘‘ Epistola Presbyteri Joannis,” etc. 

Part ix. of the ‘‘ Anecdota” is more remarka- 
ble for the nature of its contents. It is the 
earliest known translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Basque. The translation is the 
work of a French-Basque Protestant clergy- 
man, one Pierre D’Urte of St. Jean de Luz, 
about 1700. It comprises the whole of Genesis, 
and Exodus as far as xxii., 6. Internal evi- 
dence shows that it has been made neither 
from the Hebrew nor from the Vulgate, but 
from the Genevan (French) translation. The 
MS. is in the library of the Earl of Maccles- 
field, Shirburn Castle. 

The distinguished German professor of poli- 
tical economy, Wilhelm Roscher, died June 4, 
1894, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
He lived to complete the fifth and concluding 
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volume of his ‘‘ System der Volkswirthschaft,” 
the manuscript of which was found on his desk 
and has now been published by his son, Dr. 
Carl Roscher, under the special title, ‘System 
der Armenpflege und Armenpolitik’ (Stutt- 
gart: Cotta). It is the substance of lectures 
delivered at the University of Leipzig since 
1890, and begins with an interesting introduc. 
tory chapter on the pathology of poverty, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the therapeutics and 
prophylactics of poverty, or the means em- 
ployed and found most effective for its cure 
and prevention, such as hospitals and asylums 
for poor children and adults, foundling-hos- 
pitals, savings-banks, pawn-shops, coOperative 
stores, life and accident insurances, and simi- 
lar institutions for encouraging frugality and 
alleviating misfortune. There is also an admi- 
rable account of the character and treatment 
of the poor, not only in Germany, but also in 
England, France, America, and other coun- 
tries, to which are added some excellent obser- 
vations on the evil influence of the praise 
cf poverty by the Catholic Church, an influ- 
ence that extends even to Catholic politi- 
eal economists like Périn, who expatiates on 
‘le bienfait de la pauvreté,”’ and quotes with 
approval the injunction of St. Francis: ‘‘ Be 
imitators of Christ in poverty; for our Lord 
was born poor, lived poor, taught poverty, and 
died in poverty.” A section of the work is also 
devoted to trades-unions and to the uses and 
abuses of internationa! associations for pro- 
moting the interests and protecting the rights 
of laborers. There is a good index. 

Dr. F. Liebermann’s paper on *‘ The Text of 
Henry I.’s Coronation Charter,” which was re- 
cently read before the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, has been separately printed, and will 
also appear in the Transactions of the Society. 
Heury L.’s charter was called Magna Carta at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, if not 
earlier, and it exerted considerable influence 
upon the constitutional struggle under King 
John. In the twelfth century there were more 
than thirty originals of the charter, one ad- 
dressed to each county, but these have all been 
lost. Dr. Liebermann, with his usual ability 
and industry, attempts a critical reconstruc- 
tion of the document on the basis of twenty- 
eight ancient texts. 

To the fact of the compiler’s being the 
father of children, ‘‘aged eight and nine,” we 
owe the ‘Index to St. Nicholas, vols, i.-xxi.,’ 
which Mr. W. M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., 
has just added to his famous . P. series. Hav- 
ing bought the complete set of that periodical, 
he determined to make it available to his young 
people, and now he shares the key with the 
public at large. We doubt if the childish age 
was ever thus catered to before, or if any juve- 
nile magazine was so honored. 

‘A Manual ef Topographic Methods,’ by 
Henry Gannett, chief topographer, constitutes 
Monograph XXII. of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. It is largely occupied with 
technical accounts of instruments, field me- 
thods, and tables for use in computations ; 
but the fifth chapter is of more general inte- 
rest, as it concerns the sketching of maps, and 
the necessity of understanding something of 
the forms that are to be sketched. The illus- 
trations here are from actual topographic 
forms, as mapped by the Survey. In several 
matters Mr. Gannett’s terminology, arrange- 
ment, and explanations are open to criticism. 
It is a misuse of a technical term to say that 
the Great Plains on the boundary of Colorado 
and Kansas, at an elevation of about 14,000 
feet, are ‘‘near base-level.” It is not well rea- 
soned to instance the voleanic necks of New 
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Mexico under forms produced by uplift 
‘Ridge” is an unhappy name for so slight 
an elevation as that of a flood-plain near its 
stream. These, however, are small affairs 
compared to the inculeation of the ¢g neral 
principle that the topograpber must be well 
trained in the meaning of topographic forms 
It is to be hoped that our scientific schools will 
use Mr. Gannett’s monograph as a guide to 
better instruction of their students. We re 
gret to note that the important subject of In 
spection is dismissed in nine lines. 

The Geological Survey of Alabama, under 
the direction of Prof. E. A. Smith, has just 
issted a geological map of that State which 
must be regarded as an important addition to 
our scientific cartography. The base map, on 
a scale of about eight miles to an inch, is com 
piled from the records of the Land Office and 
Geological Surveys in Washington. Upon this, 
some thirty colors givean elaborate indication 
of the distribution of the geological forma 
tions. The State is thus easily seen to be di 
vided into two chief areas. A large southwest 
ern half, of coastal formations, dips x 
southward and overlaps the descending extre 
mity of the folded rocks of the Appalachians, 
which occupy the smaller northeastern half 
In the latter, the topographical trend is dis 
tinctly northeast and southwest; in the former, 
it is about northwest and southeast; this con 


entiy 


trast being the geographical product of agreat 
geological unconformability between the two 
systems of rocks here included. A large sheet 
of text accompanies the map, giving a concise 
account of the several formations, their fossils, 
economic products, and soils, together with re 
ference to the various survey reports in which 
they are described. We wish Prof. Smith 
might now direct attention to preparing. as 
only an experienced geologist can, a general 
geographical account of his State, in text, 
map, and pictures, which should serve as in 

portant an end inthe secondary schools as his 
excellent geological map will serve in the uni 
versities. 

Prof. M. W. Harrington, chief of the Weather 
Bureau, has lately issued an elaborate series 
rainfall-charts of the United States in larg 
folio form. Twelve charts give the precipita 
tion for the months, four for the seasons, and 
one for the year. Then follow a number of 
smaller charts of snowfall, of monthly max 
ma and minima of rainfall, and so on. The 
text to accompany the charts is promised at an 
early date. 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson's interest 
in Samoa, and the extraordinary influence 
which he exerted over the natives, are strik 
ingly seen in one of the last incidents of his life 
A few months ago some chiefs, grateful for 
kindness shown them by him during their im 
prisonment for rebellion, immediately on their 
release, instead of going home to their own 
places and families, came to him and offered 
to build a section of road for him as a free gift. 
With some reluctance, on account of their 
poverty and the need of their families, Mr 


Stevenson consented for the sake of the good 





it would do to men to whom ail manual labor 


was but recently a degradation. He explained 
these circumstances to some white guests Who 
were assembled at the opening of the road, 
closing with these words: ‘It has been made 
for me by chiefs, some of them old, some sick, 
all newly delivered from a harassing confine 
ment, and in spite of weather unusually hot 
and insalubrious. I have seen these chiefs la- 
bor valiantly with their own hands upon the 
work, and I bave set up over it, now that it is 
finished, the name of ‘The Road of Gratitude’ 
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the road of loving hearts), and the names of 
those that built it.” 


chiefs, he pleaded with them to give up war 


Then, turning to the 


and to defend their country by occupying and 
ising it. ‘“‘It is the man who makes roads, 
who plants food-trees, who gathers harvests 
and is a profitable servant before the Lord, 
using and improving that great talent that has 
been given him in trust, that is the brave 
soldier ; that is the true champion 


In our late notice of ‘nt American Poe 





try the name of the aut! of ‘ Madonna, and 
Other Poems’ was misprinted ** Merritt” for 
Harrison S. Merris. The error unfortunately 


\ circular has been recently issued by 
Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D... Deputy Professor 


of Comparative Philology at Oxford, appeal 


ing for help incompleting the materials for the 
- » Wy ] } " - Pe 
I ose Liist imi t Lig ith 
proposed English Dialex Dictionary The 
Dictionary will aim to inclade the complete 


abulary of all dialect words which are still 





in use or are Known to have been in use af any 
time during tl ust YM) Wears rt Professor 
f Angl+Saxon at Cambridge, the Rev. Wal 
ter Skeat, cooperates with Dr. Wright, and the 
Eaglish Dialect Society bas for the last twenty 
vears devoted its resources to thea nulation 
ind printing of rare glossaries and unpublist 

ed « tions of all kinds with a view to this 


yuprehensive Dictionary of Dialects Seventy 
volumes had been by the end of last vear pub 


lished by that soctetv, and Dr. Wright has over 


1m n slips, each dealing with one dialect 
werd ntaining the source with quotation, 
lat un Inty \ rough arrangement into 
alphabetical order has already been made, and 
-} 


ose Concerned—including not only Profs 
Wright and Skeat, but many other specialists 


in England, Germany, and America—consider 


that it is urgently necessary to begin publica 
tion as soon as possible. Delay is dangerous 
since everv Vear makes accurate information 
harder to obtain. Pure dialect is rapidly dis 


appearing, and it is therefore most important 
to begin publication this vear if possible. Be-, 
re this can be possible, however, further help 
in completing the material is required. Two 


ndred workers could in a very short time do 


Inthe collection of material two objects 
have to be kept in view: (1.) Every known dia 
lect word (dialect being used in its widest 
sense for non-literary English) must be regis- 
tered on a separate half-sheet of note-paper. 
necessary even though slang and vul- 
garisms may eventually be excluded from the 


Dictionary, and in spite of the existence of 





<d glossaries and word lists. (2.) A complete 
collection of illustrative quotations is indispen- 
sable, and correspondents are invited to send 
phrases actually heard from the mouths of the 
people 
cated. Books wholly or partially written in 
dialect should be carefully ransacked accord- 
Finally, 
many novels, magazine articles, agricultural 
contain dialect 
vcrds which turn up even in newspapers and 


The pronunciation should be indi- 


ing to rules laid down by the editor 


reatises, county histories, etc., 
more unlikely quarters. Helpers are needed 
to keep a lookout for these and to make note 
f them with full reference to date, page, and 

lumn Votes and Queries is being searched 
Readers should do no 
thing without first communicating with Prof. 
Wright, 6 Norham Road, Oxford. 


from the beginning 


The Fifth Annual Report of the College 
Settlements Association anbpounces an impor 
tant step in its growth, viz., legal Incorpora- 
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tion under the laws of Massachusetts, with a 
gift of $300 as ‘‘the beginning of a permanent 
fund.” During the year ending September, 
1894, the Woman’s College of Baltimore (mak- 
ing the twelfth college) has been admitted to 
corporate membership, while thirteen colleges 
outside of the association, including the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Paris, and Leipzig, have 
supplied twenty-six collegiate subscribers. At 
the New York settlement a healthy sign of 
local growth is the appearance among the 
juvenile organizations of the Anti-Cigarette 
Club and the Clean City League, These college 
settlements—notably the Boston one—have na- 
turally come into very direct and sympathe- 
tie contact with ‘‘ organized labor.” Although 
the representatives of the colleges are careful 
to state that their effort has been ‘‘to recon- 
cile and not antagonize classes, and always 

to bring into closer and better under- 
standing the ranks of labor and capital,” it is 
certain that when a settlement becomes the 
headquarters for local organized labor inte- 
rests, and the centre for a sort of trades union 
propaganda, it at least risks being misunder- 
stood by one of tbe two parties in interest. 
The extent of actual misunderstanding will be 
the measure of the college women’s power of 
conciliation. To exercise this function effec- 
tively a settlement must select its friends and 
speakers from among prominent business men 
aod employers of labor, as well as from among 
“prominent workingmen ” and professional 
students; this has hardly yet been done by the 
enthusiastic and devoted residents of Denison 
House. Furthermore, if college settlements 
are to take any helpful hand in the solution of 
the labor question, they must introduce a more 
permanent tenure of office among their rank 
and file. The facts needed for such work are 
neither garnered nor grasped in a day, nor in 
six months, nor mainly by feminine intuition 
and logic. Subtracting from the fifty-five 
residents at the New York Settlement those 
who stayed less than a month, we have twenty- 
one; of this remainder, six were registered for 
one mouth, thirteen from two to ten months 
(average six), while but two were on duty one 
consecutive year. Of Philadelpbia’s thirteen 
residents during twelve months, two stayed 
one year, two over six months, nine between 
one and three months, an average of less than 
four montbs. At Denison House, Boston, in 
close affiliation with Wellesley College, among 
the eighteen residents. there was a similar spirit 
of flitting, the average residence being about 
four months. 


Teachers of Latin in our colleges ought to 
be grateful to Dr. H. W. Hayley of Harvard 
for having provided them with a singularly 
clear and useful * Introduction to the Verse of 
Terence’ (Boston: Ginn & Co). In the com- 
pass of 25 pages the undergraduate can here 
find about all that he needs to know of the 
metrical construction of this poet—a subject 
which is always a stumbling-bleck to the be 
gioner, and which is often avoided altogether 
by teachers—mainly, perhaps, because there 
has been no convenient manual in which their 
pupils (and themselves *) may find the needed 
information. This excuse no longer exists, for 
although the present little book is evidently 
the work of a tinished scholar, yet its language 
is so simple and the principles are so plainly 
set forth that only the merest dullards can fail 
to comprehend. Dr. Hayley’s modesty dis- 
claims anything in the way of originality, but 
there are several places (notably bis treatment 
of the fifth foot of the senarius) where he has 
discovered how to make clear, brief statements 


of facts in matters where there has hitherto 
been much darkening of counsel. The book is 
provided with references to larger works for 
more advanced students. 


—The centennial of the Rutland (Vt.) Herald 
was celebrated on December 8, 1894, by the 
issue of a centennial number, one feature 
of which was a reproduction of the first 
number of the first volume, dated ‘‘ Mon- 
day, December 8, 1794.” Of the fifty news 
papers in the United States a century ago, 
only five were published south of Penrsylva- 
nia, six in that State, ten in New York, eleven 
in Massachusetts; in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire five each. The Rutland Herald 
claims that only twelve papers—four of them 
in Massachusetts and three in New Jersey— 
have, like itself, reached the century mark. 
The memorial Herald is largely filled with ac- 
counts of the surroundings amid which it had 
birth and being. These details will no doubt 
form the basis of a better history of early Ver- 
mont than has ever been written. The latter 
end of the Herald has, however, forgotten 
much of its beginning. No complete file of its 
issues can be found at its office of publication 
or in Rutland. None is known to exist any 
where. Probably there was one in the news- 
paper collection which Henry Stevens, having 
spent twenty years in gathering, had brought 
to Montpelier and stored in the capitol—a 
building which was burned, with all the pa- 
pers, in 1857, Vermont has since built a fire- 
proof capitol, and treasures there whatever 
ancient papers are still to be obtained, but 
many links in the chains of issues are lacking. 
An instance has just come to the knowledge of 
the present writer. A Vermonter went to 
Montpelier in the course of researches which 
required him to examine Spoone?’s Journal, 
vol. xv., 1798. He sought that volume in vain 
throughout the State collection. Much to his 
surprise, it was shown bim afterwards among 
the 8,000 bound volumes of newspapers in the 
rooms of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 


—It can hardly be said that it was one of 
the greatest of Frenchmen, or of French writ- 
ers, who passed away when Jean Macé died on 
December 13, but it was one of the most useful 
and helpful of men, and the author of a book 
which may fairly enough be called a classic. 
He was of modest origin, the son of a working- 
man, but he received a good education at the 
Collége Stanislas, and was for some time a 
professor there. Afterward he served for 
three years in the army ; then was a private 
secretary; and later, in 1848, he became one of 
the editors of the République. The second of 
December filled him with such disgust that he 
left Paris and retired to a pensionnat at Beb- 
lenheim. Here he had an opportunity to study 
thoroughly the minds and souls of children, 
their likings and dislikings, and what was 
easy and what bard for them. From these 
studies, much later, sprang his books. In 1861 
he published his ‘ Histoire d'une bouchée de 
pain,’ a book which is known the world over. 
It has appeared in innumerable editions in 
France, and still holds its own as a favorite 
gift-book and school prize-book. Other works 
in the same special genre, in which success is 
so hard to win, followed. and none were fail- 
ures. In 1864, with M. Hetzel, he founded the 
popular Magasin d’éducation et de récreation. 
Somewhat later he devoted himself to the 
work of establishing communal libraries in the 
Haut-Rhin, and afterwards merged this work 
in that of his Ligue de ?Enseignement, which 
is very like the work done by the University 





Extension in England. It aims at furnishing, 
by means of free libraries and public lectures, 
mental and moral instruction and sustenance 
to apprentices and workingmen of all ages and 
of every trade. Since this epoch the history 
of the Ligue has been its founder's history. It 
has flourished in direct proportion as republi- 
canism has flourished in France, and is now, 
the Temps says, one of the most valuable of 
the influences which make for righteousness 
and the much-needed purification of the Re- 
public. On the 8th of December, 1883, Jean 
Macé was elected irremovable Senator in the 
place of the Comte de Lasteyrie. He died in 
his eightieth year. 


—A curious type of character is illustrated 
by a biography which recently appeared in a 
Russian periodical. Prince V. V. Vyazemsky, 
who died near Moscow in 1892, had lived for 
thirty years in complete solitude. He was a 
very wealthy landholder, the owner of several 
thousand serfs. He freed his serfs in 1850, and 
set himself to acquire the knowledge which 
he regarded as indispensable for his peace of 
mind and equanimity of soul. He put in prac- 
tice the theories of Count L. N. Tolstoi long 
before the latter began to advocate them, or, 
apparently, to hold them, Close acquaintance 
with the laboring classes, with their mental 
poverty and their entire lack of spiritual in- 
terests, prompted Prince Vyazemsky to mingle 
with the masses as a common laborer, in the 
hope that he might bring to bear, even on a 
single one of these masses, a moral and mental 
influence. His wife would not listen to his 
‘*ideas,” or consent to modify the thoroughly 
worldly life which they were leading in Mos- 
cow. They had no children; each occupied a 
wing of the mansion. The Prince came to the 
conclusion that marriage does not result in 
personal happiness, while it does weaken a 
man’s mind and spiritual energies. He provid- 
ed handsomely for his wife, left home without 
a penny in his pocket, and hired himself to a 
bookbinder. A year later he settled on his 
estate, distributed all his land among his pea- 
sants, and for thirty-five years lived in a tiny 
but in the forest, which he built with his own 
hands. He reduced his wants to a minimum, 
did everything for himself, and rarely visited 
Moscow. He was always glad to see people 
when they came to him. He was an ac- 
comphshed entomologist and ornithologist, 
was possessed of a remarkable memory, knew 
the poetry of Pushkin and Lermontoff by 
heart, had read Shakspere through several 
times, and had a special love for Goethe's 
“Faust.” He put in practice all the theories 
now known as * Tolstoyan,” and it is probable 
that Count Tolstoi was influenced by him, as 
the two men lived only sixty miles apart, and 
the famous author could hardly have failed to 
hear about Prince Vyazemsky. 


AN OXONIAN'S VIEW OF HARVARD. 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. By George 
Birkbeck Hill. Macmillan. 1894. 
In many ways this is a remarkable book. It 
displays an open mindedness rare in any for- 
eigner, rarest of all in an Englishman criticis- 
ing America oran American institution, Ithas 
humor. It isa marvel of minute research, as 
any one familiar with Dr. Birkbeck Hill's edi- 
tion of Boswell knew it would be. But per- 
haps the most remarkable quality of all in the 
book is the sureness of its touch: Dr. Hill, as 
if by instinct, goes right to the characteristic 





traits of Harvard, and divines the attitude of 
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its professors and of the students as if he be- 
longed interchangeably to either body. Thus 
to catch the atmosphere as well as the form 
and substance of Harvard College 
special gifts, supplemented by much industry. 

Not content with personal observation and 
questioning, Dr. Hill fitted himself by reading 
the various histories of Harvard, the Presi- 
dent’s Reports, and the more recent material 
in the Harvard Graduates’ and 
then he opened a quarry of information never 
hitherto properly worked—the biographies of 
eminent Harvard men. The historian of Har 
vard may deem it fortunate that so many of 
the Americans whose lives have been worth 
writing were either students or teachers at 
Cambridge. Dr. Hill has ransacked this mate- 
rial, from the Life of J. (). Adams to the * Let 
ters’ of Lowell and the *‘ Reminiscences’ of A. 
P. Peabody, and from it all he has drawn the 
pith, with the result that his view of Harvard 
is both contemporaneous and historic, both 
academic and personal, and that he has made 


required 


Vayazine s 


a book interesting not merely to Harvard gra 
duates, but to whoever, on either side of the 
Atlantic, cares for a mellow description of 
university life. 

But of course the first consideration is that 
thisisthe work of an Oxford scholar, a man 
trained among other traditions and by other 
standards, whether of social or 
life—a critic, therefore, whose opinion should 
have the added value due to comparison 
What, tben, is the estimate which Dr. Hill, 
and Oxford through him, sets on Harvard 
In almost all cases, the verdict is 


of scholastic 


surpris- 
ingly favorable. In all that relates to uni 
versity organization, we infer that Dr. Hill 


ranks Harvard above Oxford. He lets us see 
what until recently Englishmen preferred to 
ignore themselves and to hide from strangers 
the extent which favoritism plays in the ap 
pointment of teachers, the abnormal position 
of the holders of fellowships, the injustice 
wrought by sinecures, the hypocrisy which 
Church-of-Englandism breeds there and else 
where in English society. In a 
outward conformity opened the door to rich 
ptie like Thirlwall might hold a 
bishopric, a pagan like Jowett might be mas 
ter of Balliol, without creating any remark; 
for conscience and conformity rarely coincide 
But what American has not 
after intercourse with some English don that 
showed him an agnostic, to find that he bad 
subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles rt 
absence of this cant at Harvard particularly 
struck Dr. Hill; for Harvard, he knew, spranz 
from a theocratic and did 


land where 


prizes, a s 


been astonisbed 


community, not 


succeed in emancipating itself from the fetters 


of both Church and State until thirty 
ago, and only nine years 
pulsory worship 

It would be a mistake, however, 


ago gave up con 


to imaginu 


years 


that the manner of appointments at Harvar! 


is always as smooth as Dr. Hill states. Uf an 
one believes that all the members of a Jepart 
ment have merely to get together and d: 
on the name of a prospective colleague in o: 
der to secure his appointment, such a be 
not warranted. 
the most eminent member of one 
departments say that his advice ‘has 
been asked on any appointment since be 


i 
tule 
lief 


Bist 
the department a good many vears ago; at 


The present writer has heard 
of the chief 


bever 


j 
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the same is probably true, with but few excep- 


tions, throughout the college. 


The news that 


a man scarcely known to the college public has 


been called to fill a chair at Harvard has tx 


repeated so often that nebody is now surprised 
at it. 


And although the overseers usually 


en 
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firm the nominations submitted to them, it is 


inaccurate to say, as Dr. Hill says, that they 


always do so. Sufficient embarrassment has 
been caused by their holding over, or even re- 


jecting, a nominee, to warn the C 
that it take 
granted 


poration 


cannot their confirmation for 

We need pot apologize for thus laying stress 
on what seems to be a consideration more per 
sonal than would naturally come within the 
province for Hat 


vard University to-day embodies a single per 


ofareview like the present, 


sonality to a degree equalled by very few 
iustitutions in the whole wide world. Presi 
lent Eliot has left his stamp everywhere : the 
various faculties, the Corporation, the over 


seers, have all he!ped to transform Harvard 
to 


He has made 


during the past twenty-five vears, but him 
rightly belongs the chief credit 


the University presidency not unlike the na 


tional presidency when Liveoln tilled it—the 
seat of an autocrat, but of an autocrat wise 
and strong enough to exercise, by constitu 
tional methods, the creat authority due to the 


power of his personality and not 
prestige of his office, Dr. Hill, like 
the importance of the 
with 


college president 


t 
Mr. Bryce 
marvels at American 
the vice 
The lat 


ter has all the trappings of traditional dignity 


compared 
chancellor of an English university. 


he wears special, Britishly gorgeous garments 


and others, in order 
the 


and is attended by beadles 


that there mav be no mistake that he is 


Venerable One: and yet bis power is slight 
when measured with that of the Harvard 
president, to whom the students—such is th 
unadmirable custom at Cambridge-— ilo not 
bow in passing 
What we may call the magnification of tl 

president's authority was not, as Dr. Hill re 
marks, contemplated in the early days, whet 
Harvard presidents were koocked about by 


religious sectaries, or dismissed ty die in povel 
ty. Only a century and a quarter ago one of 
them was hooted out of office by the students 





a little later, 
before the truculent J 


another was constantly quatling 


We come 


down to Quincy before we reach a presidert at 


hn Hancock 


all corresponding to Mr. Elict in the power t 
sulfuse the institution with his persouality. T 
such an extent did Quincy master details that 
his successor, Everett, could not long bear 


strain which invelved 





ing out wall-papers anicarpets. | wonders 
whether Mr. Eliot’s successor may not like 
wise be overwhelmed by the mass of petty du 
ties which Mr. Eliot's great energy, executiv 
apacity, and control of details have abled 
him to discharge with apparent eas \ point 
worth noting, although we beliewe Dr. Hillhas 
verlooked it, is that, wl at’ Harvard the 
ratio between t imber of teachers and the 
number of students has steadilv increased, s 
that there is pow one teacher to every nine 
students, instead of one to sixteen when Presi 
ient Eliot began his administration, the pe1 


sonnel of the administrative and executive de 








partments has increased in no such proportiot 
N ne approach even the outskirts of 
Harvard without hearing um of mighty 
workings. Work-we had st said ** hus 
tle “—seems © the motto of every one. The 
Corporation is so thoroughly a business body 
that it has not a member who may be said to 


be the especial representative of the humani- 


indeed, of t ws elected to the 


Park- 
have stood primarily for 


urteen reli 


Corporation since 1848, but one, Francis 


man, may be said to 


learning. The machinery of the University 
has grown so large that the type of man whom 
the Corp tien now choose f perpet tate their 









baadv is pot a set ir, but t " 

financier who can aid them t ~— 

ments, or a successfu rv- lawyer wl in de 
fend their interests in court. [If we were told 


that the board of trustees of a 
had but one lawver, 
had had but « 


century, we 


iaW scthukl had 
r that of a medical schoo! 


me physician, in a quarter of a 


should suspect a paradox: and vet 











this is coming t> be the prevailing t 
not only at Harvard, but at tl ther Anu 
iu ublversities, where the rapid revise 
wealth to be administered calls for business 
men rather than scholars 
Dr. Hill found that the scholars 
best craduate students at Harvard is a lev 
with that of the high honor ‘ at cxf 
the Graduate School being nun the acad 
department, the real fleld of University tea 
ing ; but the average scholars 
graduates falls short of tl English standa 
He shrewdly remarks that the grea 
tion of women teachers in the put se? . 
may i nt f t he I rf t irat 
with w many youths t 
speaks strongly in fay t scl i t 
Vv prog i at Harva to separate s 
i md x tort al nt ANS! n 
* passinen Tr ble student, he savs s 
. wer t tae ft “ ns t <a . 
as the dunee and vd sw 
what they d \s a att ta t 
ible student usua ses “hard sos 
Whereas the d i hooses ‘soft 
rses, or saps Nevertheless, as lr H 
ges, a distinetion st ibe made Te at 
ain the highest s ss tl student h 
ach the eact t f the sixteen ~ 
hrough which | AS pASSe 1 s four v 
he has stood on the s 
hills or sixtee uuntains 
() the ar “ 
vould not te expel 
rt another recent | 
| that sch s be left 
t titors res} tive { the 
nancial needs. One feels that the big ono 
ven in Engla work f money pr s more 
than for k Wlevigre as must be the ase when 
’ an by passing a successful examinati 
Wins what is practically a life annuity of 42% 
r 4300. Of the svstem of examinations by 
vhich wranglers and first-class men are pi 
luced, Dr. Hill savs 
It does to perfection that which it was 
meanutto do. It fits men for the great world 
for success at the bar and ia public life. It 
turns out great lawyers and great statesmen 


It keeps up a constant supply of leading: article 
writers—men who can rapidly make them- 
selves masters of facts and as rapidly set them 
forth im a clear and able form. It confers 
lexterity and readiness. On the other hand, it 
breaks down a certain number—perhaps not 
manv—bv the excessive strain it puts upon 
them, and it unfits still more for the scholar’s 
life t is for success, not for knowledye, that 
the struggle bas been. and it is success and not 
knowledge that too often is its great reward.” 


What Dr. Hill 
was the intellectual 
delight of Oxford 


missed at Harvard 
sociability which is the 
‘Each of the [Oxford] 


chiefly 


common-rooms,” he says, “is a centre of 
kindly feeling and hospitality. Of these we 
have twenty, Harvard has not one. It will 


be easier for Oxford to take to herself all the 
good there isin the Harvard system than for 
Harvard to add to her vigorous and admirable 
organization all that charm and pleasantness 
of life which make an Oxford man’s college 
scarcely less dear tohim than Oxford herself.” 
The line of contrast is well drawn, and yet we 
may ask how far the delightfulness of the 
English common rooms has depended on such 
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conditions as the conversion of professorships 
and fellowships into sinecures, and the fierce 
competition for money prizes, which are part 
of the mediwval system that the English uni- 
versities are trying to get rid 6f. Moreover, 
more than a beginning in this direction has 
been made at Harvard in the formation of in- 
tellectual clubs, whose members meet their in- 
structors freely, and in the seminaries, where 
the formal work of a department is carried 
forward voluntarily by the teachers and pu- 
pils. 

And this brings us to say that: Dr. Hill’s re- 
marks on the social life of the students are in- 
evitably incomplete. He has, however, been 
guided by persons who were in the main trust- 
worthy, although the senior who told him that 
Harvard students never carry canes and al- 
ways refer to each other as “ boys,” instead of 
‘‘men,” was evidently setting a trap for the 
credulity of an amiable stranger. So, too, the 
average American will smile at the verdict of 
an Englishman who confesses that, having 
seen only the end of one baseball game, he 
thought baseball but a poor sport compared 
with cricket—‘‘ almost as much below cricket 
as skittles is below billiards.” Dr. Hill criti- 
cises the present athletic mania, in which, ac- 
cording to him, American colleges have out- 
stripped the English, although the latter may 
soon be expected to catch up. We are glad to 
record that the American practice of charging 
high prices for tickets to college games amazes 
a foreigner. ‘‘Charge nothing, and do not 
provide seats, and you will not be troubled by 
large crowds,” is, in substance, Dr. Hill's 
remedy for the existing evils. 

But we must forego taking up in detail many 
atopic which we had marked for discussion. 
We should give a wrong impression of Dr. 
Hill’s book if we implied that it is formally 
argumentative. Far from it: Dr. Hill enlivens 
his pages with a multitude of amusing anec- 
dotes, and he is remarkably fair and uninsular. 
The differences between the English and the 
Harvard systems are often to be inferred from 
his point of view quite as much as from his 
downright statements. The result, to Ameri- 
cans, is certainly gratifying, for it is shown 
that in plant and organism Harvard has no- 
thing to learn from Oxford or Cambridge, and 
that, under the present régime at least, the 
spirit which animates the teachers and stu- 
dents at Harvard is a spirit of hard work such 
as is to be found only among a select minority 
at the English universities, We can say now 
with more assurance than could have been said 
even ten years ago, that Harvard seems to be 
succeeding in developing a type of university 
unlike either the English or the German, but 
better adapted than either to our American 
conditions, and capable of fostering the high- 
est scholarship. 


ASPANISH AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY.—I. 


Antologia de Poetas Hispano-Americanos, 
Publicada por la Real Academia Espaiola. 
Tomo I[., México y América Central; Tomo 
IL., Cuba, Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, Ve- 
nezuela; Tomo III., Colombia, Ecuador, Pe- 
ri, Bolivia. Madrid. 1893-04. 


THAT ingenious and delightful novelist and 
critic, D. Juan Valera, sometime Spanish mi- 
nister to the United States, has remarked that, 
though the English-speaking portion of , Ame- 
rica has manifestly far outstripped the Spa- 
nish in material prosperity, the latter has more 
than held its own in letters. Few North Ame. 
ricans, we imagine, are competent to estimate 





the justice of this opinion; for few, very few, 
have the least knowledge of what has been 
done in literature in that great continent that 
occupies the southern half of our own hemi- 
sphere. It is not impossible to find among us 
scholars acquainted with the poetry of Persia 
and India, of China and Japan; but whither 
would one turn for an authority on the writers 
of Chile or Brazil? Our traders maintain fit- 
ful relations with these lands, our newspapers 
devote some meagre columns to their poli- 
tical affairs; but our critics have hitherto 
shown an almost complete indifference to the 
intellectual activities that obtainthere. Even 
the Bureau of American Republics, we believe, 
did not venture into this field—a fact to be ex- 
plained only on the ground that it was not sup- 
posable, according to our statesmen, that a 
North American could care anything about it. 

Nevertheless, there is no country in South 
America that does not boast a somewhat exten- 
sive literature, nor any that has not produced 
men of letters whose work is of more than lo- 
cal interest and value. As long ago as 18638 
the eminent German scholar Ferdinand Wolf, 
in his ‘Histoire de la littérature brésilienne’ 
(a far better treatise, by the way, than any as 
yet written about our own literature), reveal- 
ed to European readers the existence of an as- 
tonishingly rich literary tradition among the 
Portuguese dwellers in the New World. From 
time to time, also, the attention of the curious 
may well have been attracted by the title of 
some one of the numerous anthologies of Span- 
ish-American poetry—the ‘América Poética ’ of 
Gutiérrez (Valparaiso, 1846), the ‘ Lira Ameri- 
cana’ of R. Palma (Paris, 1865), the ‘ América 
Poética’ of D. Cortés (Paris, 1875), the ‘ Amé- 
rica Literaria’ of Francisco Lagomaggiore 
(Buenos Aires, 1883), the ‘ Poesfas de la Amé- 
rica Meridional’ of Anita J. de Wittstein 
(Leipzig, 1870), and others. The extreme ra- 
rity of these books, however, even in the great 
libraries of this country, would seem to indi- 
cate that few have been found among us to 
seek and read them. And now we have still 
another anthology offered us, of wider scope 
and greater authority than any of those just 
mentioned. Moved by the general interest of 
the Columbus centenary, the Spanish Acade- 
my at Madrid has undertaken the publication 
of a collection of poems that shall show the 
very best that Spanish-American writers have 
produced in verse. The task of editing and 
of preparing the necessary introductions has 
been intrusted to the brilliant professor and 
Academician, D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pela- 
yo, whose anthology of Spanish lyric poets was 
noticed some months ago in these columns. 
Various Spanish-American literary bodies, 
moreover, have lent their aid, going so far in 
some cases as to compile for the editor’s use 
manuscript anthologies of the poetry of their 
respective countries. Already three large vol- 
umes have appeared, covering all the Spanish- 
American countries, except Chile and Argen- 
tina; and as these last are for various reasons 
the least interesting of all from a literary 
point of view, it is not too early to give the 
reader some notion of what he will find in 
Senor Menéndez y Pelayo’s pages. 

It is hardly possible for a North Ameri- 
can, especially in view of Sefior Valera’s dic- 
tum, to read these volumes without constant 
comparison of what our Southern neigh- 
bors have accomplished with that which we 
ourselves have done. It need hardly be said 
that such a reader will find himself frequently 
startled, now by trivial unexpectednesses, now 
by contrasts in the most essential things. 
What Bostonian, for example, can read with- 





out a shock that the question as to the true 
Athens of America lies between Caracas and 
Bogota? What scholarly New Yorker but 
must pause to reflect when he discovers that, 
without his knowing anything about it, 
not a few of the best works of the best 
South American poets have first seen the light 
in New York? Again, how many of our uni- 
versity men realize that, long before Harvard 
was founded, before even the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was established, the Spanish set- 
tlershad their universities and colleges fully 
under way? The University of Mexico opened 
its doors to students in June, 1553; and its 
chairs of jurisprudence, philosophy and phy- 
sics, and humanities were filled by really emi- 
nent professors, of repute in Spain as well as 
in America. The University of San Marcos at 
Lima in Peru, the richest and most influential 
in South America proper, was established by 
royal charter of Charles V. in 1555, and of- 
fered instruction in philosophy, theology, medi- 
cine, and jurisprudence. In Ecuador, not to 
mention several colleges founded in the six- 
teenth century, the University of St. Gregory 
the Great, at Quito, was opened in 1620. New 
Granada (the modern Colombia) obtained its 
University of Santo Tomas at Bogota in 1627. 
In Venezuela, the College of Santa Rosa at 
Caracas, founded in 1696, was in 1721 convert- 
ed into a full-fledged university, with all the 
faculties. Chuquisaca, or Sucre, the present 
capital of Bolivia, long before the erection of 
the modern state, had a university which, 
during the eighteenth century, attained great 
eminence. Cuba has had its university at 
Havana since 1721; and Santo Domingo, in 
the days of its most desperate depression, be- 
fore its cession to the French in 1795, still 
prided itself on its university, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, dated from the time of 
Charles V. 

These are striking facts; but still more strik- 
ing, perhaps, is the community of intellectual 
interests maintained down to the very war of 
Independence between the Spanish colonists 
and their native land. Here Spanish America 
had undoubtedly a great advantage over Eng- 
lish America. No one can read the history of 
English colonization without being struck by 
the intellectual isolation into which the settlers 
came. They brought interests with them, to 
be sure—deep though narrow. But the great 
movement of the English spirit during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did not 
trouble itself with them; the great English writ- 
ers rarely mention them, and, with the excep- 
tion of Berkeley, show little concern for their 
experiment or their fate. Spain, onthe contra- 
ry, was engaged in a very different way by the 
conquest and the colonization of America. For 
her these were national projects, not the poor 
last recourse of an oppressed party or sect. 
Accordingly, her ambition, her pride, and her 
imagination were all stirred; all classes in her 
society, high and low, rich and poor, soldier 
and scholar, alike shared in the desire to have 
a part, direct or indirect, in so glorious an un- 
dertaking. It was not a hardship, but an 
honor, to go to lands abounding in wealth, 
where fame and fortune could be won and 
salvation achieved by one and thesame stroke. 
Even so, the North American reader cannot 
but be surprised at the number of Spanish 
writers and scholars who, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, found their way to 
the colonies for longer or shorter sojourns, as 
well as at the interest taken in them and in 
the first native geniuses of New Spain by the 
best talents of the Peninsula. 

We may pass by with a mere mention, as 
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leading to no practical results, that most inte- 
resting document, Cervantes’ application for 
a post in the Indias—either, as he says, the au- 
ditorship of New Granada, or the governor- 
ship of the province of Soconusco in Guatema- 
la, or the auditorship of the galleys at Car- 
tagena, or the mayoralty of the city of La 
Paz. Of greater consequence was the early 
presence in nearly every one of the colonies of 
one or more men who, if not belonging to the 
first rank of Spanish writers, still*had breathed 
the literary atmosphere of the ‘‘ Siglo de Oro,” 
and by their work won the approbation of the 
great masters. Thus we find in Mexico during 
the sixteenth century Bernardo de Valbuena, 
Juan de la Cueva, Francisco de Salazar, Euge- 
nio Salazar de Alarcén, Mateo Aleman, and 
Diego Mexia. The 
Granada and the founder of Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota, Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, a quondam 
Cordovese lawyer, was a writer of no mean 
powers. Inthe same province lived also the 
famous Juan de Castellanos, prolix beyond 
endurance, but still an éerivain de race. We 
find Peru visited in the sixteenth century by 
the same Diego Mexia, who was for a while in 
Mexico, as Menéndez y Pelayo says, ‘* the most 
felicitous translator of the Heroides of Ovid 
that up to the present time our tongue has 
had.” In Peru also, and for a longer time, 
lived Fr. Diego de Ojeda, author of the ‘ Cris- 
tiada,’ far the best of all the Spanish sacred 
epics and not always below the level of the 
‘Paradise Regained.’ 
Santo Domingo were not without their touch 
of literary influence—the former in the per- 
son of Valbuena, bishop there in his old age 
(1620-25); the latter in the adventurous cap- 
tain Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, 
as remarkable for the twenty-odd folio vol 
umes he wrote as for his extraordinary activi- 
ty and experiences. 

These celebrities, however, were far from 
constituting the whole body of intermediaries 
who carried the best of Spanish culture to 
the New World. With them went many 
of less name, but perhaps not less influence. 
Among these were teachers of the humani- 
ties in great numbers, who speedily ditfus- 
ed the study of the classics throughout the 
colonies, not only in the capitals, but 
in the smaller places. This is illustrated by 
the statement of the poet Mexia that, having 
undertaken the voyage from Peru to Mexico 
in 1596, he was driven by stress of weather 
into the harbor of the little San Salvadorian 
town of Sonsonate, where he bought from a 
student the copy of Ovid that served him for 
his translation of the ‘Heroides.’ A further 
illustration is the well-known richness of the 
ola book-shops of Mexico and Lima in fine old 
editions of the classics. 
tradition of humanism speedily 
itself, and love and admiration for the Latin 
classics became a permanent eiement in South 
American culture. Even the refinements of 
Classical study, such as the composition of 


very conqueror of New 


Even Puerto Rico and 


also 


As a consequence, the 
established 


Latin verses, were not neglected; and we have 
a long line of poets in this genre, culminating 
in the last century in the Jesuit of Guatemala, 
P. Landivar, whom Menendez y Pelayo does 
not hesitate to compare with Politian, Fra- 
castorius, and Pontanus, as *‘ one of the most 
excellent poets to be found in modern Latini- 
ty.” And, indeed, his ‘ Rusticatio Mexicana 
is one of the most interesting works written on 
American soil. 

The fact that Landivar was a Jesuit, as well 
as the subject of his 
another powerful influence upon South Ame 
rican letters. Hardly 


poem, suggests still 


had the Society of 
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Jesus become thoroughly established when it 
began to send its members across the ocean, 
both as missionaries to the conquered Indians 
and as teachers of the conquering Spaniards 
Many of these men were persons of tine culti 
vation; and, what is more important for our 
present purpose, they had their share in the 
development of that 
may fairly be called 


poetic tradition which 


‘ Jesuitic”—a tradition 
as yet little studied, and too often alluded to 
with scorn, but none the less deserving of at 
tention. Primarily descriptive in its charac 
ter, and based upon the Georgies of Virgil, 
this Jesuitic poetry has undoubtedly produced 
many monuments of portentous dullness. Even 
its best-known the Abbe De 
lille, despite his extraordinary popularity at 


representative, 


the end of the last century, now tinds more to 
rail at thantoread him. None the less, how 
ever, the poetry of description owes more to 
generally 
admitted: and certain it is that the persistence 
of the tradition in South America has given 


him and to his fellow-poets than is 


rise to works that far surpass in power and 
beauty anytbing in their kind we Americans 





of the North can boast of. The quaintly 
named‘ Memoria sobre el cultivo del maiz en 
Antioquia’ of the Colombian Gutierrez Gon 

lez, and the ‘ Agricultura en la zona torrida’ 


of the Chilean Andres Bello, give us the land 
scape, the natural life, the buman oecupations 
of the South American community with a ten 
der respect such as among us Whittier alon: 
has shown, and with a force and beauty of 
poetic expression such as Whittier never at 
tains. 


Walton, and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and 


By R. B. Marston, Editor of the 


Gazette. London Elliot St K. 


Fishing. 
Fishing 


18t 


ANGLING literature, especially the early part 
of it, offers many pleasures to the lover of the 
quaint and curious, as well as to those wl 
enjoy the beautiful descriptions of natural o! 
jects with which some of these works abound 
Mr. Marston is thoroughly competent to set 
forth in an attractive way the choice portions 
of the various writers from whom he quotes 
and, being an angler as well as a literary man, 
he tells many things of interest to those wh 
care more for catching fish than for the ethi- 
cal part of his volume. 
Walton, of course, 
figure, 


is Mr 
and he has succeeded in produ 


Marston's chief 


something new on this well-worked subject, at 


which almest every angling writer of this cen- 
tury has had a try, and generally an uns 


cessful one. The discovery where the excel- 


lent pictures of fish in the early Waltons were 
mpage 141. Doubth 
Marston is correct in stating that they were 


obtained is given 


copte ifrom the works of Gessner. the great 
German naturalist, to whom Walton frequent 
ly refers. The prices at which tirst Waltons 
bave sold are very interesting. Mr. Marston 


quotes the value in Isi6 at 44 4, I 
of the first formerly owned by 
hall is a list. in Mr. Crawhall’s writing, 


prices at which this copy had been 





tion. They are probably chronologically ar- 
ranged, though no dates are given, and there 
are ten quotations, beginning with the Ha 
worth sale, at which the volume sold for £1 


15, and ending at the Gardner sale, where it 
fetched £10 1 


eu ‘ 


6. At the Nassau sale the price 
which ts below the 244 


Mr. Marston 


was £3 10, juoted as 


the 1816 price by At the Beck 


ford sale in ISS8 a copy brought 487. Three 
r four have since been sold at auction, the 











last perfect one fetching ¢ thouch we bk 
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mer ownership in this which increas 
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Thomas Barker, who is accused of having 
been a cook, published in 1651 ‘The Arte of 
Angling. a second edition of which he called 
‘Barker's Delight In this short work is 


mentioned the use of the winch or 
Walton quotes from Barker, who, he 
says, is ‘‘a gentleman who has spent much 
time and money in angling.” Gervase Mark- 
bam 


other 


wrote numerous works on angling and 


rural amusements and avocations, of 
The 
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of the mentite art of f fishing with the sani or 
otherwise, and of all the hidden secrets be- 
longing thereunto; together with the choyce 
of the fighting cocke’ (1614) ; ‘Cheape & 
Goode Husbandry for the well ordering of all 
beasts & fowles & for the general cure of their 
diseases’ (1616); ‘The Young Sportsman’s In- 
structor in angling, hawking, hunting, order- 
ing singing-birds, poultry, coneys, hares, & 
dogs, & how to cure them,’ This last is a very 
diminutive volume, about two inches square 
and very scarce. There was printed (circa 
1712) another edition with a seeond title, which 
is one of the rarest of angling books. Mr. 
Marston thinks that Markham may have been 
assisted in the compilation of his book of 1614 
by one William Lawson. It is evident from 
their great differences in style and composition 
that he must have had help in some of his nu- 
merous books. 

Although Mr. Marston has madea most inte- 
resting book, it is to be regretted by every 
lover of angling literature that he has passed 
by so much valuable material. Du Bartas 
alone could furnish a chapter. The establish- 
ment of the identity of Stephanus, whose won- 
derful recipes are quoted by Mascall, the only 
known reference to him, would be a task well 
worthy of Mr. Marston's powers. ‘A Family 
Jewel, or the Woman’s Counsellor’ (1704), ‘The 
Accomplish’d Ladies Delight in preserving, 
physich, beautifying, & cookery . . . also 
some new & excellent secrets & experiments 
in the art of angling’ (1683), and other works 
of this period, are well worthy of notice. 

The great interest, however, centres in Wal- 
ton himself, and this is fully recognized by Mr. 
Marston. These lines from the beautiful verses 
of Mr. Westwood, to whom and his associate, 
Mr. Satchell, is due the gratitude of every lov- 
er of angling literature, though not quoted in 
the volume under notice, seem especially ap- 
plicable to its chief subject : 

“ So Fine-ear, bending, Izaak, o’er thy tomb 

Through chink and crevic eof the mouldering stone 
Hears, as it were, a riople and a rhyme— 
Hear quaint discourse—Piscator's homily, 
Venator’s staid response. and, after pause, 
iy eA. 

ghtingale and thrush, 
Or distant-sounding bay of otter hounds : 


Old life, old sport of Lea-side and of Dove— 
The life we cherish, and the sport we love,” 





Theatricals. By Henry James. Harpers. 
1894, 
“THE ALBUM” and *‘ The Reprobate” are the 
names of two new, or, at all events, unacted, 
comedies which constitute the second volume 
of Mr. Henry James’s ‘ Theatricals,’ and, like 
their predecessors, ‘‘Tenants” and ‘ Disen- 
gaged,” they are introduced to the public by 
their author with an explanatory and apolo- 
getic preface, which again sets forth, with an 
assumption of good humor and resignation 
that does ‘not quite conceal the workings of a 
rebellious spirit, the infinite difficulties, re- 
strictions, and intellectual humiliations beset- 
ting the man of letters who tries to write a 
play to order, with the view of “fitting” a 
particular player or a particular company. 
I: must be admitted, after reading his account 
of them, that the conditions imposed upon him 
were not to be fulfilled easily. His subjects 
were to be chosen ‘‘ from the uttermost regions 
of dramatic amiability,” to be surrounded 
with ‘‘the bland air of the little domestic 
fairy tale,” to be comprised within the strict- 
est definition of comedy (not in itself, per- 
haps, a very tremendous limitation), to be sen- 
timental and gay, abounding in coincidence, 
and served up ina whirl of perpetual motion. 
Nor was this all. He soon found, by bitter ex- 
perience, that artistic, literary, and truly dra- 
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matic considerations, such trivial matters as 
probability, proportion, consistency, and in- 
telligibility, were held to be of small account, 
as compared with such theatrical necessities as 
startling incidents and situations, incessant 
bustle, opportunities of personal display, re- 
morseless compression, and a happy ending for 
everybody and everything. Finally, doubt- 
less there was the mortification (although Mr. 
James touches but lightly on this point) of be- 
ing obliged to submit, in all questions of ex- 
pediency, propriety, reasonability, or taste, 
to the managerial judgment—a tribunal gene- 
rally beyond all powers of argument or ap- 
peal. 

A play compounded according to manage- 
rial prescription may succeed so far as mere 
money-making is concerned, but it rarely hap- 
pens that one of them is worth printing after- 
wards, and this is a truth of which Mr. James 
shows himself conscious. Not that there is not 
enough literary merit in ‘‘The Album” and 
‘The Reprobate” to justify their publication. 
On the contrary, there is in their polished and 
witty dialogue much to please the iutelligent 
reader; nevertheless, their inherent feebleness 
as plays, in both conception and construction, 
is revealed very clearly when left to the inter- 
pretation of type only. Both in plot and in 
their characters they are curiously artificial, 
unlifelike, and extravagant for the inventions 
of a student of modern society. 

‘*The Album” is founded upon the story of 
a miserly and unscrupulous baronet, who se- 
cures a fortune for himself by wilfully con- 
cealing the fact of the existence of another 
heir, his own first cousin. Having inherited 
the money, he is pursued at home and abroad 
by two women, each of whom is determined to 
marry him, and one of whom almost captures 
him. Partly to get rid of her, and partly be- 
cause he fears that his treachery to his cousin 
will be exposed by the heroine, he surrenders 
his ill-gotten gains and so escapes disgrace 
and matrimony. Something, perhaps, might 
be made out of this scheme by adroit treat- 
ment, but Mr. James’s management of the 
whole testamentary business is unconvincing, 
while the baronet and his feminine persecutors 
have scarcely a touch of actuality in them. 
The hero and heroine are more human, but 
their troubles fail to excite sympathy, because 
they arise mainly from that unnatural sup- 
pression of fact which is one of the oldest de- 
vices for maintaining stage complications. 

‘*The Reprobate” depends upon a yet slight- 
er foundation. The hero is a young man thir 
ty years old, who, having been guilty of a 
youthful escapade, has been convinced by his 
stepmother and another guardian that nothing 
but the extremest mental and physical asceti- 
cism can save him from ruin. He allows him- 
self, therefore, to be treated like a baby until 
the heroine inspires him to play truant for a 
day or two in London, whence he returns trans- 
formed into a dashing young lover, to marry 
the heroine and assume the direction of every- 
thing and everybody. There are some neatly 
executed character sketches in this piece—the 
bumptious and ignorant young member of 
Parliament, for instance—but the Reprobate 
himself, the central figure, is too fantastic even 
for amusement, unless, indeed, he should be 
played in the broadest and frankest spirit of 
burlesque, which would ruin every other cha- 
racter. Making every allowance for the good 
quality of much of the dialogue, and the possible 
comicality of some of the situations, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that a play of so little plausi- 
bility could have any chance of successful rep- 
resentation. Certainly it is unworthy of Mr. 





James's reputation and undisputed abilities. 
Fitting plays to companies is mere tailor-work, 
a shocking waste of real talent and a terrible 
encouragement to bad acting. 





The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. By 

Poultney Bigelow. Harper & Brothers. 

Tuis collection, in book form, of Mr. Bigelow’s 
articles from Harper's Monthly, with some 
added matter, forms a pleasant, pretty little 
volume. Naturally, the two chapters on Ger- 
man soil, ‘Side Lights on the German 
Soldier.” and ‘‘ Emperor William’s Stud- 
Farm and Hunting-Forest,” are of more 
value than the six chapters on Russia, as 
Mr. Bigelow was not in Russia long enough to 
make many personal observations or to make 
inquiries about the statements of his inform- 
ants. ‘‘In the Barracks of the Czar” is inte- 
resting, because it does present, chiefly, per- 
sonal observations, though the author's Polish 
military friend is stationed in Poland (between 
St. Petersburg and Kovno), where the officer 
asserts that no Poles are assigned to duty. 
“The Russian and his Jew” is distinctly 
good, fair, and well stated. The last two 
chapters read like a summary of sessions of 
the Senate Investigating Committee, in their 
list of briberies and various sorts of corruption. 
Many of the statements as to agricultural 
conditions in ‘*On a Russian Farm” are cor- 
rect, but require further explanation to set 
them in their true light. The root of the whole 
difficulty is, without a doubt, the system of 
holding land in common, and being assessed in 
common for the taxes, with the inevitable re- 
sults, from which those who advocate com- 
munistic principles might draw a valuable 
lesson. 

If we may judge from his dedication, Mr. 
Bigelow regards his explanation of ‘‘ Why we 
left Russia” as the most important part of his 
book. But, from his own account, the Rus- 
sian Government had nothing to do with it. 
On June 1 he and Mr. Frederick Remington 
(whose delightful pictures furnish at least half 
its value to the book) sent a letter, presumably 
from Berlin, to the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
at St. Petersburg, stating that they were on a 
‘‘mission” to inspect the tree- and grass-plant- 
ing along the sandy seashore of the Baltic. 
They wished to make notes and sketches as they 
sailed along the coast in their canoes. The let- 
ter probably reached Petersburg on June 3 or 
4; they called on the American diplomat on 
June 6; sent their boats back to Germany on 
the 8th, without waiting to see whether per- 
mission would be granted or not; and were in 
Kovno, well on their way back to Germany, on 
June 10. In the meantime, Mr. Bigelow had 
made a trip toa ‘Russian Farm,” and both 
travellers had stopped on their way to Kovno 
to visit ‘‘the Czar’s Barracks.” Evidently, 
they left Russia because they were impatient, 
and because they preferred to appear as “a 
mission” rather than as private citizens. As 
it was, they could probably have taken their 
trip and made, without permission, their notes 
and sketches, as other travellers have done 
before them, had they wished. The incident 
with the passports was in reality not alarm- 
ing. If there had been anything wrong, they 
would have been summoned to the police 
office or interviewed by the police. The land- 
lord of their hotel was trying to detain them 
for his own profit, by keeping the documents 
beyond the legal time-limit. It is also very 
puzzling to be told that they did not receive 
their canoes in Stettin until July 2, after hav- 
ing last seen them on June 8 in St. Petersburg, 
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and then to learn (p. 307) that Mr. Bigelow 
lifted from bis shoulder the sails and masts of 
his canoe, and tossed the clumsy load on what 
he took to be a pile of corn-sacks covered with 
tarpaulin—which turned out to be a woman— 
in Kovno, on June10. A little longer acquaint- 
ance with the country might have led Mr. 


Bigelow to different and wiser conclusions on | 


many points. 





The Outlines of Quaternions. By Lieut.-Col. 

H. W. L. Hime. Longmans. 184. 
Ir is our duty to say that the value of this 
book is less than nothing. True, it is free 
from the inconvenience of being too diffi- 
cult which attaches to several treatises on the 
subject. It has the opposite fault of not car- 
rying the student far enough to make bim 
realize the full power of the method, The ele- 
mentary parts are often awkward, and do not 
seem to be fully in the spirit of quaternions. 
In some @laces we find monstrous heresies. 
Thus, it is stated that all equiangular versors 
are equal! Such a remark is not elucidating 
the calculus of quaternions, but muddling it. 
The mathematical reader will hardly believe it 
possible, but it is true that the author delibe- 
rately writes 

‘=5 = k, 

and says this is true of these letters considered 
as quadrantal versors, though not as vectors. 

After treating of every kind of quaternion, 
and particularly scalars and vectors in differ- 
ent planes, for 48 pages, on page 49 we find: the 
objection that heterogeneous quantities cannot 
be added, treated seriously—a doubt which 
ought not to have been ignored so long. ‘It 
says the author, ‘“‘that a 
number andaline . . . can no more be add- 
ed together than a pint and a mile.” Instead 
of giving any clear reply, to the effect that a 


may be objected,” 
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pint and a mile can be added, though not re- 
duced to one term, he tries to excuse the idea 
of multiple algebra, and only to excuse it, 
by saying it is like the functional expression 
(1+). The analogy is superficial, because the 
1 and 4 are not really but only seemingly hete- 
rogenpeous. In short, the author has no firm 
grasp of the fundamental conceptions of his 


subject, and his book is fit to be put into the | 


hands of students who have such grasp only as 
an exercise 1n refutation. 
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LEANDER’S TRAUMEREIEN, with notes and vo- 


eabulary by Professor VAN DER SMISSEN. 65 cents. 


GROTH’S DANISH GRAMMAR. | Sufficient for 


all ordinary purposes. 81.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New ahd Chicago. 


“Old and Rare Books. 


A new Catalogue will be mailed to any address 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
26 Exchange { St., Rocuester, N. Y. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING-ROOM), 
Fifth Ave and 70th St, is open every week-day from 
10 a. M. to4 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


i ‘1 ry a] 
MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 
51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 

Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learcing and Literature. 

Cheapest and most ine rpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and students Best references. 





OL 1) BC \OKS We make a specialty of hunting 
uv old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want 
anything in the book line write tous. Monthly list of 
old, rare, attd curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r é my _ tf Foreign Booksel- 
ye A. KOE HL E R X ( (). lers and Import- 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscripiions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors etc, 


T Ne. 4. VE RIC. A, a “TM. WIGR. 4 TION, — 

The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 

Atchison. $1.25. CHarLes H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., Chi- 
Be 2's 








F; AC K NU ‘MBERS S, VOLS., AND SE T's A’ 
of the Nation, as also of all periodic als, bought, 
sold, and exec hanged by A S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New 
York x (up stairs). 


We. STOP AT 100 BOOKS? 


“PRATT” has sae? Best Thousand. Examine 
them. _ TH AVE., 12TH ST., N.Y. 


A. WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST,, 


N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodic als. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
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Growell’s 


OF 


Economics and Politics. 


Library 


American Charities. 


A study in philanthropy and economics, 
by Amos G. WARNER, Pb.D., Profes- 
sor of Economics and Social Science 
in the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity. (Vol. IV. in Crowell’s Library of 
Economics and Politics) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 

This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. It is a careful presentation of theory and 
of practical e) oe deco e, making it an indispensable 


handbook for all those who are theoretically and prac- 
tically interested in charities. 





Volumes previously issued in this series: 
Vol. I. The Independent Treasury System 
of the United States, $1.50 


By Davip KINLEY, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Llinois. 


Vol. II. Repudiation of State Debts in the 
United States . . $1.50 


By Wriiuram A. Scott, Assistant Professor 
‘of Political Economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Vol. III. Socialism and Social Reform. $1.50. 


By RicwarpD T. Eny, Ph.D., LL D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, and Director 
of the School of Economics, Political 
Science and History in the University of 
Wisconsin. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


NEW YORK; 46 East Fourteenth Street. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOPCIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance Languages, Mat ematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For Genera! Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 
‘H.-H. UPHAM: &:CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL - TABLETS 
N- BRASS -AND- BRONZE - 
“54 South Fifth: Ave : near’ Bleecker’ St: 


‘NEW | YORK* 
Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
“ ~ and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections ay d issue Commer- 
Cr dit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
€ * all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


DE SCRIP TIVE CATALOGL 'E, elv- 
Pe ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HovuGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 
the Model (‘‘A. L. A.”’) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 














GOLDEN § 





Third Large Edition Just [ssued, 


The Century 
Cyclopedia 
of Names. 


The reference-book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the 
most wonderful single-volume refer- 
ence-book ever made. It is just what 
every one wants Here, in one al- 
phabetical order, fully defined, are: 
Names of Persons: 


Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Di. 
vinities, Characters in Fiction, etc. 


Names of Places: 
Modern and Ancient Geographical 
Names, Imaginary Places, etc. 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, 
Animals, Ships, Buildings, Institu- 
tions, Parties, Clubs, Works of Art, 
Stars, Constellations, etc. 


Names of Books, Operas, Plays and 
Important Characters therein. 


Historical Events: 
Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, 
Riots, Crusades, Alliances, etc. 

A book to which one may turn 
when in doubt as to axy name met with 
in one’s reading, 

Price, from $10 to $15, according 
to binding. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion—not in the bookstores. For 


particulars address the publishers: 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 E.17th St., Union Square (North), 


New York. 
FOR SALE. 
Carpentry and Building, Vols. 1-10, eleth......... $10 CO 
Pelitical Science Quarterly, Vols. 1-4, parts...... 20 00 
American Law Review, Vols. 1-26 sheep......... 80 60 
Illustrated American, Vols. °-15 Se 30 00 


H. WILLIAMS, 195" West lOtn st.. N. ¥. 


AR DPTNDYW)I! 
4 4 
4. de 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








